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THE DOCTRINE OF FREE CHOICE 
IN SAINT BONAVENTURE?! 


he doctrine of free choice as developed by St. Bonaventure gives 

us an example of the dialectical development of scholasticism in the 
Middle Ages. The Saint’s exposition of this point includes a survey of 
all the previous doctrines and an attempt to reconcile as many of them 
as possible. The result is a doctrine of free choice which is much more 
comprehensive than the doctrines of his predecessors. To understand 
St. Bonaventure’s doctrine of free choice it will first be necessary to 
consider the nature of the soul and its faculties of reason and will. For 
the Saint maintains that free choice is a habit of reason and will. 


I 


Like many of the scholastic writers, St. Bonaventure nowhere gives 
an explicit proof for the existence of the soul. Although it is the form 
of the body, it is also a spiritual substance, composed of spiritual matter 
and form, which are necessary to explain the soul’s limitation and 
mutability.2 Spiritual matter, however, does not destroy the simplicity 
and immortality of the soul, since, unlike corporeal matter, it does not 
imply quantitative parts.* In their metaphysical content spiritual and 
corporeal matter are essentially the same; but in its actual physical 
existence matter is either spiritual or corporeal depending upon the 
form which determines its mode of existence. The substantial unity 
of the soul also does not destroy the substantial unity of man, because 
body and soul have a mutual appetite and inclination toward each 
other which constitutes the bond of substantial unity.® 

St. Bonaventure introduces his conception of faculties of the soul 
by stating that they are required to explain the operations of the soul. 
For if the soul did not have faculties through which it could operate, 

1 The translation of liberum arbitrium as free choice seems preferable to 
free will or freedom of choice. As well as being a more accurate translation 
of the Latin, it does not prejudice the question as to the precise relationship 


of liberum arbitrium to the powers of reason and will. 

2 In II Sent., d. 17, a. 1, q. 2, ad 5 (II, p. 415b). Anima autem non tan- 
tum est forma, immo etiam est hoc aliquid. 

3 Jbid. (II, p. 4154). 

4 In II Sent., d.3, p.1, a.1, q. 3 (II, p. 1oob). 

5 Breviloquium, p.7, c.5 (V, p. 286b). 
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then the operation of the soul would be identified with its existence; 
and since the soul always exists, it would always operate — which is 
clearly against common experience.* These faculties are really distinct 
from the soul because they go out from the soul in their operations.’ 
But at the same time they are not essentially distinct from the soul, but 
rather cosubstantial with the soul, because they proceed immediately 
from the soul and do not require an accident added to the substance of 
the soul. They are essential to the soul because without them the soul 
could never exist in its fullest perfection.* The spirituality of the soul 
explains how the faculties can proceed immediately from it without 
the intervention of an accident. Thus the Saint concludes that the 
faculties are cosubstantial with the soul, but not completely the same 
as the soul.® He seems to be straining in an effort to express an Augustin- 
ian concept in the terminology of Aristotle. 

The real, though, non-essential, distinction between the soul and 
its faculties is the key to understanding the distinction which St. Bona- 
venture makes between the faculties themselves, especially between 
reason and will. He proves that reason and will must be distinct from 
the different operations of knowing and loving.!® But the real distinction 
between them is only in the genus of faculties, since both faculties are 
cosubstantial with the soul.4 St. Bonaventure has a hard time ex- 
pressing this very close connection of the faculties with the soul, and 
hence with each other. Nevertheless it is an important point and con- 
tributes greatly toward an adequate understanding of free choice. 

St. Bonaventure divides the faculties of the soul according to several 
different criteria of distinction. According to their nature the faculties 
are divided into vegetative, sensitive, and rational, and the rational 
into intellective and affective. He then shows the relation of reason to 


6 In I Sent., d.3, p.2, a.1, q. 3, ad 3 (I, pp. 86b—87a). 

7 In I Sent., d.3, p.2, a.1, q. 3, f.5 (I, p. 85b) ... virtus egreditur 
substantiam, quia operatur in objectum, quod est extra. 

8 Ibid., ad 1, 2 (I, p. 86b). Quarto modo dicitur essentiale sine quo res 
non potest cogitari habere perfectum esse, ut sunt potentiae in anima, in 
quibus attenditur imago; et hoc est minimo modo substantiale sive essen- 
tiale; tamen non transit in aliud genus; ideo anima dicitur suae potentiae. 

® Ibid., (I, p. 85b). Potentiae animae sunt substantiales et sunt in eodem 
genere per reductionem, in quo est anima; non sunt tamen cum ipsa omnino 
idem per essentiam. 

10 In II Sent., d. 24, p. 1, a. 2,q. 1, ad 3 (II, p. 561b) . . . quia cognoscere 
et amare absque dubio sunt actus differentes, potentiae, quae sunt ad hos 
actus, per se ipsas diversitatem habent. 

11 Tbid. (II, p. 560ab) ... nec tamen concedunt, eas simpliciter diversifi- 
cari secundum essentiam, ita ut dicantur diversae essentiae, sed differre 
essentialiter in genere potentiae, ita ut dicantur diversae potentiae sive 
diversa instrumenta ejusdem substantiae. 
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the other cognitive faculties by dividing the cognitive faculties into 
sensitive and intellectual, and then subdividing the intellectual faculties 
into reason and intellect.!* The foundation for this division is the two- 
fold object which man can know — the universal rationes abstracted 
from reality which are known by reason, and the separated spiritual 
substances which are known by the intellect.4% Reason, therefore, is 
man’s cognitive intellectual faculty under the aspect of its relation 
to its inferior object, universal natures abstracted from space and 
time. 

St. Bonaventure defines will as the appetite of reason.* This rational 
appetite has two modes of operation — a natural operation according 
to synderesis and a deliberative operation according to free choice. 
Synderesis is a natural weight of the will toward the good-in-itself.15 
When the will acts according to synderesis, it is called “‘natural will.” 
When it acts according to free choice, it is called “deliberative will.’’* 


II 


St. Bonaventure proves the freedom of the will from a metaphysical 
point of view rather than from a psychological point of view. He ex- 
plicitly states that free choice is necessarily related to reason and will, 
which cannot exist or even be thought of without including free choice.17 
The Saint then goes on to analyze the meaning of this freedom which 
man enjoys. A faculty is considered to be free if it has full control 
(dominium) over its object and its act.1® Control over its object means 
that the faculty is not bound down by its nature to some definite object 
so that it can seek no other. For example, the brutes can seek only the 
pleasurable and useful good; whereas man can seek any good whatsoever, 


12 [bid., q. 3 (II, p. 566ab). 

13 In Hexaemeron, 5, Nn. 24 (V, p. 358a). Intellectualis potentia est duplex: 
aut ut considerat universales rationes abstractas, ut abstrahit a loco, tem- 
pore et dimensione; aut ut elevatur ad substantias spirituales separatas; et 
sic duae potentiae, scilicet, ratio et intellectus. 

14 In III Sent., d. 33, a.1, q.3 (III, p.717b) ...nihil aliud quam 
affectus sive appetitus ratiocinatus. 

15 In II Sent., d. 39, a. 2, q.1 (II, p. g10@). 

16 In II Sent., d. 24, p. 1, a. 2, q. 3 (II, p. 566a). Alio modo potest dividi 
appetitus sive potentia in naturalem et deliberativam, ita tamen, quod non 
sit differentia in objectis, sed in modo appetendi; ut cum appellamus syn- 
deresim esse voluntatem naturalem, quae quidem naturaliter inclinat et 
instigat ad bonum honestum et murmurat contra malum; et voluntatem 
deliberativam appetitum, quo post deliberationem aliquando adhaeremus 
bono, aliquando malo. 

17 In II Sent., d.25, p.1, a.1, q. 5, f. 3 (IL, p. 603@). 

18 Tbid., q. 1 (II, p. 593a) . . . unde illa potentia dicitur esse libera quae 
dominium habet plenum tam respectu objecti quam respectu actus proprii. 


1° 
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whether it be useful, pleasurable, or the good-in-itself.1® Control over its 
proper act means that by its own command the will can choose to love 
what it has formerly hated, or choose to hate what it has formerly loved. 
From this St. Bonaventure concludes that not every intrinsic operation 
means that the faculty is free, but only those operations in which the 
faculty moves itself.2° The essence of freedom is the power of self- 
movement. 

Arbitrium — which means “decision” but in this context is best 
translated as ‘‘choice’” — does not differ from judgment except that it 
specifies those judgments which determine the activity of other powers 
which move in accord with judgment.”! Choice is one type of judgment. 
Judgment alone implies an act of reason which is regulated primarily 
and solely by the norm of truth and is ordered to speculative contem- 
plation; whereas choice implies an act of reason which is regulated 
primarily by the command of the will and determines the activity of 
other powers which move in accord with the choice.”” 

From this analysis of freedom and choice St. Bonaventure concludes 
that free choice must include reason and will because the full control of 
freedom requires that the faculty be able to reflect upon its own act and 
move itself toward the good which it wishes.** Self-reflection belongs 


only to reason; self-movement only to will. Therefore, free choice must 
include them both. 


In an effort to explain further this final conclusion St. Bonaventure 
states that free choice is a potential whole (totum potentiale) of which 
reason and will are the parts. A potential whole is like an integral whole 
in that both reason and will are required for free choice; it is like a 
universal whole in that free choice can be predicated of either reason 
or will. The Quaracchi editors explain this potential whole by remark- 
ing that the perfection of free choice is present in each of the parts in 
its complete essence, but not in its complete capability, which requires 


19 It is important to note that in the present discussion the Saint con- 
siders free choice as found in creatures in this life. Elsewhere he discusses 
free choice in its most general application so as to include God, the angels, 
and the souls in heaven. Cf. In II Sent., d. 25, p. 2, a. 1, q., (II, pp. 609 ff.). 

20 Ibid., ad 4 (II, p. 594a). Unde non quicumque motus ab intrinseco 
facit potentiam liberam, sed ille motus quo vis motiva movet se ipsam. 

21 Tbid., q. 1 (II, p. 593b). Arbitrium enim idem est quod judicium, ad 
cujus nutum ceterae virtutes moventur et obediunt. 

22 Ibid., Dub. 1 (II, p. 607a). Judicium importat actum rationis regula- 
tum secundum regulas veritatis sive supernae legis; arbitrium vero importat 
actum rationis regulatum secundum imperium voluntatis. 

8 Ibid., q. 3 (II, p. 599a). Nisi enim posset se super actum suum reflec- 
tere, numquam posset illum refrenare, nisi posset se ipsam movere, nec 
posset in illum exire, quando vellet. 
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the concomitance of the two faculties.2* But after all is said and done, 
there remains some obscurity concerning this particular point. 

St. Bonaventure arrives at the real definition of free choice after an 
examination of the various definitions given by his predecessors. He 
falsely attributes to St. Augustine the definition which he chooses to 
adopt: “Liberum arbitrium est facultas rationis et voluntatis.” Actually 
this definition first appears in the Summa Sententiarum from which it 
was taken by Peter Lombard and incorporated into his Liber Sententia- 
rum.** William of Auxerre was the first to attribute the definition to 
Augustine.?® Bonaventure takes the definition from the Sentences and 
follows the current opinion that it originated with Augustine. The 
definition itself — ‘‘facultas rationis et voluntatis’” — can best be 
translated as a “capability of reason and will.” It is important to note 
that facultas means a facility, fitness, or capability rather than a facul- 
ty.27 This definition plays a very important role in Bonaventure’s 
doctrine of free choice. 

The Saint has analysed freedom and choice only to find that free 
choice must include both reason and will. He has also arrived at an 
acceptable definition of free choice. Now he is prepared to analyze the 
precise relation between free choice and the faculties of reason and will. 

Once again St. Bonaventure finds his solution to this problem by 
reviewing the various opinions common in scholastic circles. The first 
of these opinions states that free choice is a universal whole which 
comprehends reason and will as a universal comprehends its subjective 
parts, as the term “animal” comprehends both rational and irrational. 
Bonaventure rejects this opinion because it would lead to two freedoms 
in man — one of reason, the other of will. 

The second opinion explains the operation of free choice, which 
neither reason nor will alone can accomplish, by stating that free choice 
is a power or faculty, really distinct from reason and will, but constituted 
of the two. This opinion was held by Alexander of Hales and St. Albert 
the Great.?® It is rejected by Bonaventure who clearly states that the 
distinction between free choice and the two faculties is only a rational 
distinction due to the appropriation of the mind. According to their 
doctrine free choice is considered as moving and commanding reason 
and will; whereas reason and will are looked upon as being moved and 


Ibid., ad 6, n.1 (II, p. 6004). 

Cf. Lottin, Psychologie et Morale, vol. 1, 25, 27—29. 

Ibid., 64, 217. 

In II Sent., d. 25, p.1, a. 1, q. 3 (IIL, p. 599b). 

Alexander, Summa, I—II, 390, sol.; Albert, Im II Sent., d. 24, a. 5. 
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as carrying out the command of free choice.?® Furthermore, it is difficult 
for Bonaventure to understand how one power or faculty can be made 
up of two and how free choice, a “capability of reason and will,” can 
directly be called reason and will.®° 

From this definition of free choice St. Bonaventure concludes to the 
third opinion, namely that free choice is a habit of reason and will. The 
argument is simple. For since free choice is a “capability of reason and 
will,” it must be a habit of reason and will, for capability means habit.** 

St. Bonaventure clarifies his position by distinguishing three dif- 
ferent types of habit. The first type is verified when a faculty is capable 
of a given act by its very nature — for example, the mind is capable 
of knowing itself. His analysis of this first type indicates that Bona- 
venture uses the term habit in a very wide sense so as to include the 
capability of a faculty for its own natural operation. In this case the 
habit is only rationally distinct from the faculty. 

The second type of habit is verified when a faculty is capable of a 
given act by reason of an accident which inheres in the faculty — for 
example, the intellect is capable of knowing geometric figures by reason 
of an acquired accident which lies outside the nature of the intellect in 
itself. This habit is really distinct from the faculty and adds a definite 
reality to that faculty. 

The third type of habit is found in a faculty which is capable of a 
given act by reason of its very nature but on the condition that it is 
joined to another faculty for its operation. Such is the habit of free 
choice.*? The faculties of reason and will are by their very nature capable 
of the acts of consent and choice, the only requirement being that they 
be joined together in these operations. Consequently this third type of 
habit does not add any absolute reality to the faculties of reason and 
will, nor does it add merely a different way of understanding the two 


29 In II Sent., d.25, p.1, a.1, q.2 (II, pp. 596b—97A4). 

30 Tbid., q. 4 (II, p. 601b) ... difficile est intelligere qualiter ex duabus 
potentiis una constituatur vel quomodo liberum arbitrium, loquendo forma- 
liter et proprie, sit duae potentiae. 

31 Ibid. (II, pp. 601 b—o2a). Quoniam igitur liberum arbitrium secundum 
propriam suam assignationem facultas rationis et voluntatis esse dicitur, 
hinc est quod liberum arbitrium principaliter dicit habitum et complectitur 
rationem et voluntatem, non tamquam una potentia ex eis constituta, sed 
tamquam unus habitus, qui quidem recte dicitur facultas et dominium, qui 
consurgit ex conjunctione utriusque et potens est super actus utriusque 
potentiae, per se et in se consideratae, sicut arbitraria potestas in duabus 
personis regimen habet super actus utriusque in se consideratae. 

32 Ibid., q. 5 (II, p. 603b) .. . et sic potentia rationalis sine aliquo habitu 


superaddito ex sola conjunctione sui cum appetitu nata est in actum con- 
sentiendi et eligendi exire. 
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faculties. Free choice adds to the faculties of reason and will a mutual 
relation to each other.** When reason is said to be joined to the will in 
order to perform the acts of consent and choice, nothing new is added 
to the nature of reason except its relation of union with the will. 

A brief review of some of the matter already seen will help to fill out 
St. Bonaventure’s doctrine of free choice as a habit of reason and will. 
The Saint is very careful to stress the fact that reason and will are very 
deeply rooted in the essence of the soul, so much so that they are cosub- 
stantial with, though really distinct from it. Reason and will are really 
distinct in the genus of faculties, but because they are cosubstantial with 
the soul they are not essentially distinct from each other. This essential 
unity with each other and with the soul explains how they are naturally 
capable of a united operation such as consent and choice. 

Free choice considers reason and will under the aspect of their mutual 
relation to each other which is due to their natural ability to join in one 
operation. It is aptly called a habit of reason and will since it follows 
from the very nature of these faculties. Gilson comments on St. Bona- 
venture’s use of the term habit: 


This being so, the freedom of the will is to be ranked among the habits. It is 
a facility in the intellectual and voluntary activity and resembles rather a 
permanent disposition of the soul than a mere accident of the rational soul, 
as are many of its habits; it is rooted in the very essence of the soul, and this 
must be clearly grasped if we are to see exactly what it is.*4 

The unity of reason and will in free choice is the unity of a potential 
whole (totum potentiale) and is explained by the essential unity of the 
two faculties of reason and will with the spiritual soul. 

St. Bonaventure’s doctrine of free choice gives a very detailed and 
organized solution to a problem which has puzzled philosophical minds 
since the days of Plato’s Academy. Here for the first time we find a 
serious attempt to combine as much of traditional thought as possible 
with a new insight into the problem. Many points of Bonaventure’s 
doctrine have necessarily been taken over from his predecessors. In fact 
one of his chief aims seems to be to reconcile the traditional ideas of 
Augustine with the growing interest in Aristotle. This attempt to ex- 
press Augustine’s concepts in Aristotle’s terminology leads to some 
limitations and obscurities. This is especially evident in the discussion 
of the distinctions between the soul and its faculties of reason and will, 
as well as the distinction between choice and the same two faculties. 


33 Ibid. 
34 The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure, New York, 1938, p. 408. 
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These real but non-essential distinctions are based on the doctrine of 
Augustine that reason and will proceed immediately from the soul 
without the intervention of any accidental perfections. 

St. Bonaventure’s proof that free choice is a habit of reason and will 
is an original contribution and the most distinctive feature of his doc- 
trine.*5 This is his solution to the problem of the relation between free 
choice and the faculties of reason and will. Here he adds his penetrating 
insight to the findings of his predecessors, especially Anselm, Alexander 
of Hales, and Albert the Great. It would seem that all of these men had 
a very similar understanding of the fact that reason and will must 
somehow work together in the act of free choice. Bonaventure, however, 
seems to have been more successful in the struggle to express the precise 
nature of this combined operation. 

When Bonaventure’s doctrine is compared with his contemporary, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the differences between the Augustinian and the 
Aristotelian approach to the problem of free choice become most evi- 
dent. St. Bonaventure was more concerned with the metaphysics of 
freedom than with a psychological study of the will as such. St. Thomas, 
on the contrary, makes a metaphysical study of the will in itself and a 
profound psychological investigation of its operations. The results of 
this psychological study serve as the basis of Thomas’ conclusions 
regarding free choice. 

An adequate consideration of the relative merits of Bonaventure’s 
solution would take us beyond the limits of this article. Suffice it to say 
that St. Bonaventure rightly deserves his high place of honor among 
the scholastic philosophers of the Middle Ages. His doctrine of free 
choice is a brilliant attempt to solve a most knotty problem, a problem 
which in many of its aspects must remain a philosophical mystery. 


WILLIAM G. THOMPSON, S.J. 
West Baden College 


West Baden, Indiana 


35 Lottin, Psychologie et Morale, vol.I,p. 221. Saint Bonaventure, vers 
1250, réagit contre tous ses prédécesseurs en faisant du libre arbitre, non 
point une faculté, mais simplement un habitus, une facilité. 





TRUTH, THE AID, 
NOT THE OBSTACLE TO VIRTUE 


o>? months ago I happened to read an article that was published 
a few years ago in the Jesuit quarterly, THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
Its author, Rev. John Connery, S. J., proposed in his article to explain 
the Thomistic doctrine concerning the role of prudence in the moral 
life of man.1 That Father Connery consulted some of the works of 
Aquinas in preparing his article is incontestible to anyone who will 
take the trouble to read it. But that the Jesuit reproduced faithfully 
the thought of St. Thomas on some points essential to the proper function 
of prudence is very contestible. So much so, that I have set myself to 
the task of demonstrating that to reproduce the doctrinal thought of 
another, especially that of a medieval theologian, it is not at all sufficient 
to reproduce his words, even though it be done with a goodly number 
of references. 

I have chosen as the title of my effort, “TRUTH, THE AID, NOT 
THE OBSTACLE TO VIRTUE,” because, it seems to me, Father 
Connery’s basic error stems from a misconception concerning the 
distinction between speculative and practical truth, an error which 
results in an attenuation, if not an annihilation, of the role of truth in 
the moral life of man. He not only distinguishes speculative truth from 
practical truth, a distinction for which he certainly has a warranty in 
many of the works of St. Thomas,” but he does more—and for this he 
has no warranty. He sets up an irreconciliable opposition between them 
that culminates in the assertion: “Virtue is more important than spec- 
ulative truth,? so that, if one cannot be sure of both, virtue is to be 
preferred. St. Thomas was clever enough to see how passion could use 
a false devotion to speculative truth as a pretext to achieve its own 


1 “Prudence and Morality,” THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, Vol. XIII, 
No. 4, pp. 564—582. en 

2 S. T. I q. 14, a. 16, corp; De Ver. q. 3, a. 3, corp; De Virt. in Comm. 
a. 6, corp; In VI Eth. lect. 2, nos. 1132—1135; in III De Anima, lect. 15, 
no. 820; in II Meta. lect. 2, no. 290; in III Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 2, qa. 3, ad 2. 

3 The position Father Connery defends, curiously enough, is, by implica- 
tion, contrary to that of all the spiritual writers of the Ignatian school, who 
stress the necessity of contemplation for progress in virtue. Speculative 
truth is the object of contemplation. 


9 
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satisfaction, and he properly diagnosed such a course of action as a 
departure from virtue rather than an approach to truth.” It is a pity 
that Father Connery fails to cite the text of St. Thomas justifying such 
an opposition between virtue and truth, for by so doing he unwittingly 
creates in the mind of the reader the suspicion that he is employing the 
great prestige enjoyed by St. Thomas in the field of Catholic Theology 
to confirm an opinion that is peculiarly his own. As a matter of fact, 
St. Thomas, instead of opposing truth and virtue, couples them in an 
association of mutual assistance to each other. In the very first Book 
of his great Commentary on the Ethics of Aristotle, the Angelic Doctor 
takes a position diametrically contrary to the one espoused by Father 
Connery. For he categorically asserts that devotion to truth, far from 
being a guise for vice, is of the utmost necessity for the preservation of 
virtue, even though such a devotion involves a strain on friendship: 
“For it will seem better, that is more upright, pertinent to morality, and 
absolutely obligatory, that a man should not fear to assail his friends in 
defense of the truth. Such a procedure is so necessary to morality that 
without it virtue cannot be preserved . . . This duty is especially incumbent 
upon philosophers, whose profession is wisdom, or knowledge of the truth.’’5 

There is in reality, therefore, no opposition in the doctrine of St. Thom- 
as between virtue and truth, but, as we shall see in the course of this 
paper, a mutually harmonious relationship grounded in the reciprocal 
causality of the act of the intellect on the will, and the act of the will on 
the intellect, in human conduct. 


In his article Father Connery reduces moral conduct to an exaggerat- 
ed voluntarism that dispenses with the necessity of truth as a guide to 
virtuous living. Since he ascribes this doctrine, erroneously in my opinion, 
to St. Thomas, it behooves me to demonstrate the following propositions: 


I. In the authentic Thomistic doctrine practical truth involves no 
conflict with speculative truth. Between the two there is no ,,gap,” as 
Father Connery asserts, but practical truth is simply an extension of 
speculative truth to action. 


II. This extension of speculative truth to action necessarily involves 
a conformity with a well-ordered appetite, for prudence is concerned 
exclusively with virtuous conduct, which is executed by a free will. 


4 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, Vol. XIII, No. 4, p. 578. 

5 In I Et. lect. 6, no. 76. Commenting on the nature of law and obligation 
in St. Thomas, Gregory Stevens, O. S. B., writes: ‘‘the science of ethics 
aims at the acquisition of both truth and virtue.” PROCEEDINGS OF AMER. 
PHIL. ASSOC., Vol. XXIX pp. 195—196. 
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This conformity to a well-ordered appetite does not, however, constitute 
a substitute in morality for conformity with reality, as Father Connery 
endeavors to insinuate. 


III. It is the practical reason, informed by the virtue of prudence, 
which dictates the virtuous deed, and hence is the proximate norm of 
morality in human conduct. 


PRACTICAL TRUTH IS SIMPLY AN EXTENSION 
OF SPECULATIVE TRUTH 


While moral theology, as taught in the seminary, reveals little if 
any connection with metaphysics and psychology,* in the Thomistic 
system it is the logical development, not merely in terminology, but in 
conceptual content as well, of a viewpoint that is firmly grounded in 
the metaphysical axiom: agere sequitur esse. Since the esse of man, as 
revealed in Thomistic psychology, is a composite of the spiritual and 
the material, his activity necessarily reveals the same elements. But 
it is his activity that is proper to man as a spiritual being that constitutes 
the subject matter of moral theology. For the voluntary acts of man 
are the sole natural means by which he achieves the destiny that is 
implicit in his creation and made explicit through revelation. And the 
principles of human conduct are the intellect or reason and rational 
will. 

Though the intellect and will, from the psychological viewpoint, 
interpenetrate each other (the failure of Father Connery to realize 
this is a major contributing factor in his misinterpretation of the 
genuine Thomistic ratio of practical truth) in functioning as principles 
of human activity,’ for the sake of greater clarity, and in the interest 
of preciseness of expression, we shall treat the acts of the intellectual 
faculty in isolation from those of the appetitive faculty in the first two 
sections of this paper. In the third section we shall explain the mutual 
cooperation and reciprocal causality of both faculties in the formation 
of the prudential judgment that guides moral conduct. 


* Speaking of the contribution that psychology makes to the progress 
of the other sciences St. Thomas writes: ““We cannot master the science of 
morals unless we know the powers of the soul.’”’ In I De Anima, lect. 1, no. 7. 
Equally apropos is the following observation by John O. Riedl: ‘‘Practical 
philosophy without theoretical philosophy, especially without metaphysics, 
would leave its possessor without the means of proving its principles.” 
Philosophy in Christian Education, p. 94. 

7 De Virt. in Comm. a. 6, ad 5; S.T. I q. 16, a. 4, ad 1. 
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In man there is one and only one faculty of intellectual knowledge 
which is called in the works of St. Thomas, as in other medieval scho- 
lastics, intellectus or ratio.* The former name is used to designate the 
cognitive faculty as apprehensive of material essences, and in the act 
of uniting or separating those essences in the judgment.® The latter 
name is used exclusively to indicate the cognitive faculty in its dis- 
cursive process of comparing known truths in order to arrive at a truth 
hitherto unknown.’° The act of reasoning presupposes those of judgment 
and simple apprehension as constitutive elements, for the syllogism, 
speculative or practical, is constructed in an orderly series of propositions. 

The speculative and practical intellect in man are essentially one 
and the same spiritual faculty, which differ only in their end.!4 Contem- 
plation of the truth is the exclusive end of the speculative intellect, 
which thus terminates its operation within itself.1* The end of the practi- 
cal intellect is to order or adapt truth, which in other circumstances 
might be the object of contemplation, here and now to action, for 
the practical intellect, unlike the speculative, has pertinency to morals 
precisely and solely because, together with the rational will, it is a 
principle of human activity: 

“As it is said in THE SOUL ‘practical knowledge differs from speculative 
knowledge in its end.’ For the end of speculative knowledge is simply truth, 
but the end of practical knowledge, as we read in the METAPHYSICS, is 
action.”’14 

It is not the object of knowledge, nor any difference in the manner 
of acquiring knowledge that justifies the distinction between the specula- 
tive and the practical.15 The little boy sent by his mother to a self- 
service store to purchase five articles valued at twelve cents each em- 
ploys the self-same multiplication table, learnt speculatively in school, 
to formulate his prudential judgment that he owes the cashier sixty 
cents. And because of that speculative knowledge rendered practical 
in those concrete circumstances he recognizes the moral obligation of 
paying sixty cents and not one penny less. With the clarity for which 


8 In II De Anima, lect. 14, no. 812. 
® De Ver. q. 15, a. 1, sed contra. In Post Analyt. Proem. no. 4 (4). 
1° S. T. I q. 79, a. 8, corp; De Ver. q. 24, a. 3, ad I. 
11S. T. Iq. 79, a. 11, corp; De Ver. q. 3, a. 3, corp; In II Meta. lect. 2, 
. 290. 
12S. T. L II q. 3, a. 5, ad 2; De Virt. in Comm. a. 7, ad 4. 
18 De Ver. q. 2, a. 8, corp; S. T. I q. 79, a. 11 ad 2; De Ver. q. 3, a. 3, 
ad 4; De Virt. in Comm. q. u. a. 7, ad 1; In III Sent, d. 33, q. 3, a. 1, sol. 3. 
14 De Ver. q. 3, a. 1, corp. Cf. also S. T. II II q. 57, a. 3, corp; De Malo 
q. 6, a. u. corp. 
15 De Ver. q. 3, a. 3, ad 5. 
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he is famous Aquinas states that the basis of the distinction between 
the speculative and the practical reason is not to be found in the knowl- 
edge-act, for it is one and the same act, but in the application of that 
knowledge to action by the practical reason—an application that the 
speculative reason fails to make: 

“For the practical understanding is the same as the operative understand- 
ing. Hence, only extension to a work makes an understanding practical . . . 
But to be practical, the understanding must be the PROXIMATE RULE of 
action.’’16 
In different words and in another work he teaches the very same doc- 
trine: 

“The speculative and practical reason differ in this: the speculative is 


only apprehensive of things, but the practical is not only apprehensive but 
causative.”’!7 


By his speculative intellect, therefore, man simply knows the truth. 
By the application of that self-same truth, with the aid of his practical 
intellect, to a course of action, which, by reason of intent or circum- 
stances, may or may not be in conformity with moral law, he conducts 
himself virtuously or viciously, and merits praise or blame. It is one 
and the same intellect by which man knows the truth that Christ reveal- 


ed, and with which he initiates, under the activation of a will abetted 
by divine grace, conduct in conformity with that truth. In brief, it is 
the relationship to free-will, enjoyed by the practical intellect, but not 
by the speculative intellect!* that constitutes the former a co-principle 
of the human act, and is the radical reason why it is the subject of the 
virtue of prudence. 

Although this relationship to free-will, the basis of the distinction 
between the speculative and the practical intellect, runs all through the 
works of St. Thomas, Father Connery ignores it completely. Hence, it 
is not at all surprising that he, involuntarily, involves himself in a very 
questionable procedure. In preparation for his self-erected opposition 
between speculative and practical truth (and in violation of the first 
tule of scholarly research—objectivity), he attempts to make the Angelic 
Doctor teach just what he wants him to teach. Though Aquinas ex- 
pressly and unequivocally ascribes the judgment, the second act of the 
virtue of prudence, to the SPECULATIVE INTELLECT,!® the Jesuit 


16 De Ver. q. 14, a. 4, corp; De Ver. q. 2, a. 8, “>. 

17S. T. II Il q. 83, a. 1, corp; we ae 3 8 d 7. 

18 De Virt. in Comm. a. 7, ad 1. Cf. also In VI Eth. _ 2, NO. 1135; in 
III De Anima lect. 14, nos. 813—815; S.T. I II q.9, , ad 2. 

19 S. T. II IT q. 47, a. 8, corp. 
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moralist tells us that this passage must be interpreted in the light of 
clearer” texts.2° The first of these “clearer” texts, with which Father 
Connery opposes Aquinas to himself, reads thus: 
“the act of the speculative intellect, as regards its EXERCISE, in so far as it 
is voluntary, is subject to deliberation and choice, and is consequently 
governed by prudence. But as regards its SPECIFICATION which is determin- 
ed by its object, necessary truth, it is subject neither to deliberation nor 
consequently to prudence.”’2! 

Had Father Connery searched the works of Aquinas for months to find 
a text that would more neatly nullify the position he attempts to ascribe 
to the Dominican theologian, I dare say he could not have found it. For 
from the text just cited the following is crystal clear: The act of the 
speculative intellect may be regarded from a twofold point of view. 
From the viewpoint of its specification, it bears a relation only to its 
object, has no relationship to moral conduct, and hence is not subject 
to the control of prudence. But from the viewpoint of its exercise, like 
any human act it plays a part in the moral life of man and consequently 
is subjected to the influence of prudence. But this could be so because 
practical truth is nothing else but the extension of speculative truth to 
action — the thesis we have been at pains to establish against the Jesuit 
moralist. 


The other text is found in the Commentary on the Nichomachean 
Ethics where Aquinas is establishing the fact that although synesis and 
prudence are concerned with the same matter, they are not on that 
account the same habit. It reads: 


“He (Aristotle) therefore says in the first place that though synesis and 
prudence are concerned with the same matter, they are not, however, the 
same habit. The evidence for this fact is found in the realization that in 
speculative matters, IN WHICH THERE IS NO ACTION, there is only a 
twofold work of reason, viz., inquiry and the judgment that follows upon 
inquiry. AND THESE TWO ARE THE WORK OF THE PRACTICAL REA- 
SON, whose inquiry is deliberation, which pertains to ebulia, and whose 
judgment following upon deliberation pertains to synesis ... THE PRACTI- 
CAL REASON, HOWEVER, DOES NOT STOP THERE, BUT FURTHER 
PROCEEDS TO ACTION. And so there is necessary a third work as com- 
plementary and consummative, viz., the command which precedes action. 
And this last, namely, the command properly belongs to prudence.’’2? 


20 Op. cit. p. 570, footnote 22. 

5. 7.. 02 2G. 49, 8.2, O08. 

22 In VI Eth. lect. 9, nos. 1238—1239. Also in III Sent. d. 33, q. 3, a. 1, 
sol. 3, St. Thomas teaches that psychologically speaking these acts in the 
practical order are identical with the same in the speculative order. 
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Father Connery tells us that the commentators understand this text 
to mean merely that the speculative intellect has acts of its own similar 
to the acts of counsel and judgment performed by the practical intellect. 
But such an interpretation does violence to the clear and unequivocal 
statement 


“*...1n speculative matters, in which there is no action, there is only a two- 
fold work of reason, viz., inquiry and the judgment that follows upon inquiry. 
AND THESE TWO ARE THE WORK OF THE PRACTICAL REASON ...” 

In one place, as we saw above” in an article devoted exclusively to 
the virtue of prudence, a virtue of the practical intellect, St. Thomas 
ascribes its second act, the judgment, to the SPECULATIVE INTEL- 
LECT. And in this last cited text he ascribes the acts of inquiry and 
judgment in speculative matters to the PRACTICAL REASON. The 
impartial reader, free from all preconceptions in the matter, can, 
therefore plainly see that in the teaching of St. Thomas the first two 
acts, inquiry and judgment, are performed by the intellect without 
distinction as to its speculative or practical function, but the third act, 
the command, is ascribed exclusively to the practical or operative in- 
tellect, because it immediately bears upon action or conduct. We might 
hesitate to oppose our interpretation to that of the eminent commen- 
tators,** were it not for the fact that St. Thomas himself, in the very 
same Book of the Commentary on the Ethics of Aristotle provides us 
with a statement that confirms our interpretation and completely 
quashes the forced interpretation of the commentators as reported by 
Father Connery. It reads as follows: 


“It must therefore be affirmed that the practical intellect commences its 
work in an universal consideration, AND IN THIS RESPECT IT IS IDEN- 
TIFIED WITH THE SPECULATIVE INTELLECT. But it terminates its 
consideration in a particular operable.’’?® 


What some moral theologians, among whom, it seems to me, Father 
Connery is to be included, fail to appreciate is that man becomes morally 
what he was meant to be by the proper use of all of the faculties of his 
nature, but principally by his intellect and will. This moral development 


23 Cf. p. 13 above. 

24 Concerning the responsibility of Catholic scholars in their failure to 
preserve authentic Catholic tradition Justus George Lawler writes: ‘The 
systematic annihilation of Scholasticism at the hands of the commentators 
teaches in a striking way the consequences of such petrification.”” THE 
CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION, p. 28, Westminster, Maryland, 1955. 

25 In VI Eth. lect. 2, no. 1132. Quite consistently, therefore, St. Thomas 
teaches that the ‘‘superior reason is speculative and practical.’”’ In II Sent. 
OG; 24; -@.-2, &. 2; 28 3. 
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he achieves, not without struggle,?* nor as he would compose a symphony, 
make a garden or load a truck, but by producing within himself an 
harmonious equilibrium between his moral aspirations, his psychological 
limitations and the metaphysical exigencies of the universe of which 
he is a part. Too many theologians treat the “Way,” the “Truth” and 
“Life” that Christ came to reveal as completely separated, hardly related 
parts of a whole. It was for the benefit of such theologians that Pére 
Chenu, a devoted student of St. Thomas, wrote the admonition: “‘Theol- 
ogy as a science is eminently one; dogma and morality are not two parts 
loosely put together, one speculative and the other practical, which 
some exterior pressure will tie together here and there. They are two 
sides of one reality, where the categories of speculative and practical, 
far from forming a real division, only play a part, because of a constant 
surpassing of their technical differences.’’?? 


PRACTICAL TRUTH IS NOTA SUBSTITUTE IN MORALITY FOR 
CONFORMITY WITH REALITY. IT IS RELATIONSHIP, OF THE 
PRACTICAL INTELLECT TO THE WILL, THAT PRESUPPOSES, 
NOT DISPENSES WITH, THE NECESSITY OF FORMAL TRUTH 


It is however, in his treatment of practical truth in the moral act 
that Father Connery exhibits not merely a voluntaristic bias, common 
enough among Suaresians, who generally favor a “‘pro ratione stat 
voluntas’” approach to all moral problems, but a positive anti-intellec- 
tualism that is quite surprising in one who proposes to reproduce faith- 
fully the teaching of the Angelic Doctor. Because of the possibility of 
error in the prudential judgment the Jesuit moral theologian provides 
us with one of the most self-conctradictory and unthomistic solutions 


26 Father Connery, indubitably, is not expressing genuine Thomistic 
doctrine when he writes: ‘‘St. Thomas, then, does not envision the ideal 
moral life as a life of conflict between opposing forces, a struggle between 
reason and the passions. It is not the triumph of duty over the strong and 
sometimes violent opposition of desire.” Op. Cit. p. 574. Aside from the 
fact that such a statement rests upon an equivocation of the word ‘‘ideal,” 
and is, in fact, opposed to authentic Catholic theological teaching, St. Thom- 
as clearly states: ‘‘The passions impelling to evil are completely quelled 
neither through acquired virtue nor through infused virtue, except mirac- 
ulously; for there always remains the rebellion of the flesh against the spirit 
even after (the acquisition of) moral virtue.’’ De Virt. in Comm.q.u.a. 10, ad 14. 

27 “The Plan of St. Thomas’s ‘Summa Theologiae,’ CROSS CURRENTS, 
Vol. II, No. 2, Winter, 1952, p. 75. Justus Lawler expresses the same idea: 
‘*,.. theology has sometimes been compartmentalized, and each segment is 
often seen by itself so that the science tends to lose the unity and simplicity that 
characterized it among the great Scholastics and the Fathers.” Op. cit. p. 15. 
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of an ethical problem that I have ever encountered in a theological 
journal. One should read it in its entirety. I shall reproduce only the 
minimum required for refutation. Here is his solution: “St. Thomas 
solves the dilemma (the failure of prudence, an intellectual virtue, to 
exclude error) by distinguishing practical from speculative truth. In 
speculative truth there must always be conformity with reality. Specu- 
lative truth must always tell you exactly that which is, But in practical 
truth conformity with reality is not necessary. The purpose of practical 
truth is not to tell you that which is but rather that which is to be done. 
To serve that purpose it is sufficient that there be conformity with a 
well-ordered appetite. The thing to be done here and now is that which 
a well-ordered appetite i.e. an appetite aimed at virtue, dictates. If 
there is this correspondence between act and appetite, thé\act will 
contain practical truth . . . St. Thomas judged this criterion for practical 
truth so important that he maintained it should be followed in practical 
judgments even though it might conflict with speculative truth... 
Making allowance, then, for the inevitable error, St. Thomas admits 
that the prudent man will not always do the right thing. But his act 
will always be linked to objective reality through the medium of a well- 
ordered appetite. It will always coincide with speculative truth or be 
the closest approximation to it possible in the circumstances... We 
can readily admit that practical truth does not have the stature of 
speculative truth. Conformity with a well-ordered appetite will not always 
be conformity with reality. But while practical truth may at times fall 
short of speculative truth, it is also true that only a well-ordered appe- 
tite can give any abiding guarantee of speculative truth in moral acts.”’* 
To be perfectly fair to the Jesuit moralist, I cannot believe that he 
actually means to say what the conventional meaning of his words 
convey, namely, that practical truth, at one and the same time, in one 
and the same act, lacks conformity with reality as unnecessary, and 
yet, somehow, includes such conformity, or the closest possible approxi- 
mation to it, not, however, through a cognitive, but through an appetitive 
relationship with things as they are in themselves. But let us examine 
the text of Aquinas on which he bases so bizarre an interpretation. Here 
are the words: 
“‘.,. truth is not the same for the practical as for the speculative intellect. 
For the truth of the speculative intellect depends on the conformity of the 


intellect to the thing. And since the intellect cannot be infallibly in con- 
formity with things in contingent matters, but only in necessary matters, 


28 Op. cit. pp. 576—579. 
2 Franciscan Studies, 1958 
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therefore no speculative habit about contingent matters is an intellectual 
virtue, but only about necessary things. On the other hand, the truth of 
the practical intellect depends upon conformity with a right appetite. This 
conformity has no place in necessary matters, which are not effected by the 
human will, but only in contingent matters which can be effected by us, 
whether they be matters of interior action or the products of external 


work.”’2° 

It should be quite evident from this text, it seems to me, that there 
can be no question of speculative truth in contingent matters, so that 
Father Connery’s conclusion that only conformity to a well-ordered 
appetite can “give any abiding guarantee of speculative truth in moral 
acts’’ is completely without justification. And more than that, it is a 
distortion of the express wording of Aquinas who positively excludes 
such an interpretation when he says that ‘‘this conformity has no place 
in necessary matters’ — the very stuff that makes for speculative truth. 
Nor does this text, we submit to the critical reader, attribute to con- 
formity with a well-ordered appetite (a requisite for practical truth) 
such primacy as to warrant the conclusion “St. Thomas judged this 
criterion for practical truth so important that he maintained it should 
be followed in practical matters even though it might conflict with 
speculative truth.” Here, again, Father Connery is ascribing a doctrinal 
position to St. Thomas without furnishing us with proof for such 
position. It certainly is not contained, explicitly or implicitly, in the 
above-cited text. As a matter of verifiable fact, St. Thomas expressly 
“reduces truth and falsehood in action to a common genus with truth 
and falsehood in speculation’’®® so that ‘‘conflict’” between practical 
truth, or virtue, and speculative truth is, to say the very least, purely 
imaginative on the part of Father Connery. What the Angelic Doctor 
says in that text is something quite different and must be understood 
in the light of his authentic doctrine concerning prudence. He often 
says that prudence, an intellectual virtue in the PRACTICAL ORDER 
(the recta ratio agibilium) concerns the things that lie within the capacity 
of the human will, the operables or human acts with which the moralist 
is concerned. Because such acts are contingent there can be no such 
thing as a speculative intellectual virtue to aid the intellect of man in 
their performance, for they lie entirely within the ambit of the practical 
intellect. In view of Father Connery’s attempt to exclude the speculative 
intellect from exercising causality on the second act of prudence, the 


%° S.T. I Il g..57, 0.5, a0 3. 
30 In III De Anima, lect. 12, no, 780. 
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judgment, as we have shown above,*! this attempt of his to introduce 
speculative truth into moral acts defies explanation. 


It is fundamental to understanding the words of the above-cited 
text (so fundamental that I am amazed that Father Connery does not 
even advert to it) to remember that in the thomistic system truth like 
other metaphysical notions, such as goodness, morality, being, is ana- 
logical.3* Moreover, in the same system, truth never bespeaks the 
relation of an appetitive faculty to its act, as the Jesuit understands 
practical truth, but always, without exception, the relation of the 
cognitive faculty, human or divine, to some extra-mental reality. And 
since the moralist, qua moralist, unlike the logician, is concerned ex- 
clusively with conduct specifically human, it follows that the former, 
while not neglecting formal truth as something superfluous and unnec- 
essary (without it the rectification of an erroneous conscience is im- 
possible) will concern himself primarily with practical truth. And if one 
will take the trouble to consult the article on prudence from the above- 
cited text has been taken he will find that that is exactly what St.Thomas, 
in his reply, is doing. For him practical truth is an extension of specula- 
tive truth to conduct, an extension that essentially involves conformity 
to a well-ordered appetite — but in no sense is this conformity a substitute 
for speculative truth in morality. In other words, practical truth does 
not obviate the necessity of conformity with reality; rather, it presup- 
poses it, just as moral conduct does not obviate the proper psychological 
function of the intellect and will, but presupposes it. As we have already 
shown,* the end of the speculative intellect is to apprehend and contem- 
plate truth. In this act of contemplation the speculative intellect bears 
the relation to its object of the thing measured to its rule or measure.*5 
We have likewise shown that the practical intellect is not only apprehen- 
sive of truth, also, however, causative — the proximate rule of human 
conduct. In so far as it is apprehensive — that is, in the order of specifi- 
cation, — the act of the practical intellect is also measured by the thing 
known and hence CONFORMED TO REALITY. In so far as it is 
causative, and for that very reason a co-principle of the voluntary act 
(the proper consideration of the moralist) it bears a relation to the 


31 Cf. p. 13 above. 

38 De Ver. q. 1, &. 2, corp. 

83 On one occasion (S. T. II II q. 58, a. 4, ad 1) Thomas uses the word 
“truth” with reference to the will, but he hastens to explain that he is doing 
so in an extended sense “‘because of its proximity to the reason.” 

34 Cf. p. 12, above. 

85 De Ver. q. I, a. 2, Corp. 
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rational will, the efficient cause of all human activity.** In this latter 
relation — in the order of exercise — the practical intellect informed by 
the virtue of prudence is the rule or measure, and the human act the 
thing measured. Since speculative truth is confined to the logical order, 
and practical truth a requirement of the moral order, which is not 
subversive but complementary to the logical order, there is no such thing 
as the ‘‘conflict’”’ that Father Connery so gratuitously postulates. No one 
could be clearer than Aquinas on this matter when he writes: 


“the good of anything consists in a mean, according to which it is conformed 
to a rule or measure, which it is possible to fail or to reach . . . Now intellec- 
tual virtue, like moral virtue, is directed to the good . .. Hence the good of 
an intellectual virtue consists in a mean, in so far as it issubject to a measure. 
Now the good of intellectual virtue is the true: in the case of speculative 
virtue, it is the true taken absolutely; in the case of practical virtue, it is 
the true in conformity with right appetite. 

Now truth apprehended by our intellect, if we consider it absolutely, 
is as something measured by things, since things are the measure of our 
intellect, as is stated in Metaphysics X... 

The truth of practical intellectual virtue, however, IF WE CONSIDER 
IT IN RELATION TO THINGS, HAS THE NATURE OF THAT WHICH 
IS MEASURED. Hence, BOTH IN THE PRACTICAL AND IN THE SPEC- 
ULATIVE VIRTUES, THE MEAN CONSISTS IN CONFORMITY WITH 
THINGS, BUT IF WE CONSIDER IT IN RELATION TO APPETITE IT 
HAS THE NATURE OF A RULE OR MEASURE. Consequently the rectitude 
of reason is the mean of moral virtue, and also the mean of prudence, as 
ruling and measuring, of moral virtue, as ruled and measured by that 


mean.’’37 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that it is authentic thomistic doctrine 
to say that ‘‘the rectitude of the practical intellect involves a conformity 
with things as understood through the intellect acting speculatively.’’** 
The “dilemma,” therefore, to which Father Connery alludes is not 
factual in the doctrine of St. Thomas, but is a projection of a very factual 
dilemma, the one that confronts whomsoever accepts the Jesuit’s inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas. It is the age-old dilemma, that one encounters 
in the proposal of the “‘simplist’® that the cultivation of the moral 
virtues dispenses with the necessity of the cultivation of the intellectual 
virtues in the Christian life. This attitude, which stems from an infra- 


%6 S. T. I II q. 20, a. 1, ad 3; In III Sent. d. 35, q. 1, a. 2, sol.; C. G. Til 
c. 26. 


37 S. T. I Il q. 64, a. 3, corp. 

38 M. M. Childress, ‘Efficient Causality in Human Actions,”” MODERN 
SCHOOLMAN, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 1951, p. 196. 

39 Cf. “All is Good,”” CROSS CURRENTS, Vol. IV, No.1, Fall 1953, 
pp. I-—5. 
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rational hostility to intellectualism,*® is found even in those whose 
profession calls for the most selfless dedication to truth — teachers, con- 
fessors and spiritual advisers. St. Theresa of Avila solved the dilemma 
in her own life by professing a preference for a learned confessor rather 
than a pious one. Such a preference must provide no little scandal to 
people like Father Connery, who, as we have seen, opposes virtue to 
truth and expresses a preference for the former at the expense of the 
latter. In so doing he becomes a propagator, not of traditional Catholic 
morality, but of a caricature of morality, which the eminent Thomist, 
Josef Pieper, designates by the term “moralism’”’ when he writes: . . . the 
classical doctrine of the virtue of prudence offers the only chance to 
overcome radically the phenomenon of ‘moralism’. The substance of 
‘moralism’, which most people regard as a thing peculiary Christian, 
is that it severs what we are from what we ought to do, that it proclaims 
a duty without perceiving and without showing that duty is rooted in 
what we are. On the contrary, the nucleus as well as the proper concern 
of the doctrine of prudence is as follows: to prove as necessary the 
coherence of what we ought to do with what we are; in the act of prudence 
what we ought to do is decided by what we are. Moralism says: good is 
what should be, because it should be. The doctrine of prudence says: 
good is what AGREES WITH REALITY; it should be BECAUSE IT 
CORRESPONDS WITH REALITY.’! 


PRACTICAL REASON, INFORMED BY THE VIRTUE OF 
PRUDENCE, IS THE PROXIMATE NORM OF MORALITY 


In his conduct man is worthy of praise or blame only in so far as 
his acts lie within the untrammeled power of his will, in other words, 
only in so far as they are voluntary. For only the voluntary act has 
moral implications.** Now a voluntary act is one which proceeds from 
the will as from an internal principle but with knowledge of the end.“ 
Since both knowledge and volition are required it follows necessarily 
that both intellect and will are principles of the human act.*® It is our 


40 Cf. ‘“‘American Catholic Intellectualism” by Gustave Weigel, S. J. 
THE REVIEW OF POLITICS, Vol. 19, No. 3, pp. 275—307. 

41 “On the Christian Idea of Man,”” REVIEW OF POLITICS, Vol. II, 
No. I, p. 7. 
* Pf I II q. 21, a. 3, corp.; in II Sent. d. 41, q. 3, a. 1, sol. 

43 De Malo q. 2, a. 1, corp.; In II Sent. d. 40, q. 1, a. 5, sol. 

44S. T. I II q. 16, a.1, corp.; In III Eth. lect. 1, no. 386. 

45 In I Eth. lect. 1, no. 8; De Virt. in Comm. q. u. a. 2, ad 12; De Malo 
q. 6, a. u. corp. 
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task in this final section to show the relationship of these two rational 
faculties to each other and to the virtue of prudence in the causality 
of the moral act. 

It is paramount, in the first place, to a proper understanding of the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, to realize that the virtue of prudence, unlike 
its purely intellectual counterpart, the habit of art, resides as in its 
subject, not in the reason alone, but in the reason and will, which by 
their harmonious interaction constitute the operative or practical in- 
tellect as distinguished from the speculative: 

“But prudence consists not only in knowledge but also in appetition. For 
its principal act is command, which is the application of acquired knowledge 
to appetition and action. 4¢ 

Hence, to speak most precisely, prudence is situated neither in the 
reason alone, nor in the will alone, but in the faculty of free choice, which 
in Thomas as in all medieval theologians, is described by the terms 
liberum arbitrium.‘? Though prudence involves both cognition and 
appetition in its act it cannot reside equally in reason and will, according 
to the rule laid down by Aquinas himself: 

“There cannot be one habit equally in two powers, but there can be a habit 
of one power in so far as it has ordination to another.’’4% 

As we shall show presently, prudence perfects the reason in relation to 
action, the voluntary act, the efficient cause of which is the will.4® Hence 
prudence is primarily and principally in the practical reason as subject 
to the causality of the will.5° 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten, even momentarily, 
that prudence though it is concerned with the same matter with which 
the moral virtues are concerned, the voluntary act, and hence is classified 
with them,* is essentially an intellectual virtue, distinct from the other 
cardinal virtues. Consequently, to attempt, even partially, to give a 
scientific expose of the virtue of prudence in terms of the moral virtues, 


46S. T. II II q. 47, a. 16, corp. Father Davitt, after a comprehensive 
study of the matter, is convinced that there is a technical difference between 
“‘praecipere”’ (the word used in the text cited) and “‘imperare”’ in the psychol- 
ogy of St. Thomas. But he concedes that in many instances Aquinas seems 
to use them synonymously. Cf. THE NATURE OF LAW, p. 140 by Thomas 
E. Davitt, S. J. 

47 De Ver. q. 24 and De Malo q. 6, a. u. 

48 De Ver. q. 14, a. 4, ad 7 

9 S. T. Iq. 82, a. 4, corp.; "st. I II q. 17, a. 1, corp.; De Malo q. 6, 
a.u. corp.; De Ver. q. 14, a. 2, ad 6. 

50 De Virt. in Comm. q.u.a. 7, corp.; S. T. I II q. 56, a. 3, corp. 

51S. T. I II q. 58, a. 3, ad 1; in III Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, qa. 2, ad 3; 
De Virt. Card. q.u. a. 1, ad 3 

"5. 7. i ff g.6r, ey oo I II q. 58, a. 2, corp. 
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as does Father Connery, who devotes almost half of his article to a 
discussion of moral virtue, is to confuse the student needlessly and 
hopelessly. Needlessly, I say, because prudence is never present in the 
soul except in company with the moral virtues;** and hopelessly, 
because an already complicated discussion is thereby over-com- 
plicated. 


In every act of moral virtue, which is impossible without prudence,* 
the human reason and will interpenetrate each other,5> and inform each 
other’s acts reciprocally.5* This mutual interaction and causal reciprocity 
constitutes the psychological basis of thomistic moral theology. A 
theology worthy of the name perforce employs a bona fide philosophy 
(ancilla theologiae) to clarify and to systematize the data of revelation. 
And because grace builds on nature, an ignorance of nature cannot but 
lead to a distortion of the function of the moral virtues as contrasted 
with intellectual virtue. For the virtues bear a relation to grace analogous 
to that which obtains between the rational faculties and the human soul. 
They are proximate principles of activity, the former in the super- 
natural order, the latter in the order of nature. The psychological inter- 
penetration®’ of the reason and the will corresponds and complements 
the more fundamental interpenetration, metaphysically speaking, of 
truth and goodness in the being of any thing.5* As a consequence, in 
the moral order, the order proper to man as a rational creature, prudence 


53S. T. I II q. 58, a. 5; De Virt. Card. q. u. a. 2, corp.; in VI Eth. lect. 
Io, no. 1274. 

54 De Virt. Card. q. u. a. 2, corp.; De Virt. in Comm. q. u. a. 6; in III 
Sent. d. 33, q. 2, a. 3, sol, and ad 3. 

55 S. T. Iq. 16, a. 4, ad 1; De Virt. in Comm. q. u. a. 6, ad 5, and a. 7, 
corp. 

“eS. 7. 1 If a, 23,.a.1, corp.; De Ver. q. 24, 2.6, ad 5. 

57 Father Klubertanz, S. J., that assidous thomistic scholar, very 
pertinently makes this observation: ‘‘. . . in St. Thomas’s psychology there 
is no separation of any kind between intellect and will, but only a distinction 
based on their formal objects and their causal order. Intellect and will are 
not just closed, non-communicating essences; in the order of operation they 
interpenetrate ... in St. Thomas’s metaphysics of causality ‘the action of 
the agent is in the patient.’ When, therefore, he says that the ‘power of the 
prior act remains in the following act’ he is not using a metaphor or giving 
an ad hoc solution. Those who have a different metaphysics of action, or 
who close off and compartmentalize intellect and will, will necessarily give 
an explanation that differs from that of St. Thomas.” THE UNITY OF 
HUMAN ACTIVITY, The Modern Schoolman, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, p. gr. 
It should be quite evident, at this stage of the investigation, that Father 
Connery found it possible to detect a cleavage between virtue, the object of 
the will, and speculative truth, the object of the speculative intellect, 
only because his metaphysics and psychology are not authentically 
thomistic. 

eS. 2. Iq. 70, a. 11, ad 2. 
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and the moral virtues, which perfect the reason and the will respectively, 
have the same material, but not the same formal object: 

“One and the same thing in the objective order is the object of the intellect 
under the aspect of truth, and the object of will under the aspect of goodness. 
In like manner, one and the same thing can be the object of prudence and 
of the other moral virtues but under different aspects. It is the object of 
prudence under the aspect of deliberation; it is the object of the moral virtues 
under the aspect of being operable.”’5* 

Since the individual virtues are distinguished by their formal,®® not by 
their material object, a professionally theological discussion of the role 
of prudence in morality that represents prudence, the cause and the 
form of all the other moral virtues,* as subsidiary to, and an adjunct of, 
the moral virtues, is erroneous in doctrine and misleading in fact. 

But a much more serious error as to the nature of prudence is to 
assert that for “St. Thomas prudence is both empirical and philosophical, 
but it is primarily philosophical.”’** Such a statement betrays a com- 
plete misconception of the relationship of St. Thomas to Aristotle, his 
guide and teacher in the philosophical sciences, and of the nature of the 
magnificent synthesis that Aquinas effected between the profane wisdom 
of the Stagyrite and the divine wisdom revealed in Christ. 

It is bordering on the commonplace to state that the Dominican 
theologian was tremendously indebted to the pagan Greek for terminol- 
ogy and for many of the concepts he employed in constructing one of 
the most grandiose metaphysical-theological systems ever effected by 
the mind of man. For the metaphysical foundation of that imposing 
intellectual edifice he was supremely indebted to Aristotle. But in 
matters theological, though he was heavily indebted to men like Augus- 
tine, Pseudo-Dionysius, John Damascene, St. Ambrose, John Chrys- 
ostom and the Cappadocian Fathers,® who provided the material, more 
or less refined and prepared for the final touch of his genius, he owed 
nothing to Aristotle. As someone has well expressed it, “a Catholic 
concept is not at all the same as a Platonic or Aristotelian concept, since 
God’s Word in human form whether flesh or Scripture) cannot ,be 
limited to a meaning we choose,’ 


5® In III Sent. d. 33, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1, ad 3; S. T. II II q. 47, a. §, ad 3. 
oe 5. T. If Il q.47, 8. 11, com. 


61 De Car. q. u. a. 3, ad 13; De Virt. in Comm. q. u. a. 12, ad 16; In III 


Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, sol.; De Ver. q. 14, a. 5, ad II. 

62 John S. Connery, S. J. op. cit. 

63 Cf. ‘“‘Patristic Schools in the ‘Summa,’”’ ed Nicholas Halligan, THE 
THOMIST, Vol. XII, pp. 271—322 and 505—543 

64 Hans Urs von Balthasar, ‘“‘What should theology be doing ?”’, CROSS 
CURRENTS, Vol. IV, no. 4, p. 353. Quite apropos also is the statement of 
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For St. Thomas the prudence with which he was concerned, and 
which is the subject of this present investigation, is infused together with 
the theological virtues,*5 and like them is essentially supernatural.* 
Hence it is not at all surprising that in his treatment of prudence Aquinas 
expressly excludes the philosophical viewpoint.*? For him prudence is 
always and exclusively the supernatural, intellectual-moral virtue which 
enables a man, acting within the sphere of created values, to move closer 
daily to his final end, which is nothing else than the God Christ came 
to reveal. 

If the prudence the Angelic Doctor mentions so often in his works 
is empirical and philosophical, then to assert that on the level of true 
moral judgments “the simple but virtuous peasant can come closer to 
truth than the pagan philosopher,”®* is to discount natural wisdom 
without thereby insuring the compensatory possession of supernatural 
wisdom. As so often occurs, Father Connery, without realizing the 
inconsistency necessarily involved in the use of principles only partially 
assimilated, has reached full circle in illogical reasoning. In the state- 
ment above quoted he implies a preference for moral virtue rather than 
knowledge, but it is in reality the virtue of the pagan (however virtuous), 
not of the Christian. Not even once in his entire article does he mention 
the essential role of supernatural charity in the realm of morality. 

It is undoubtedly true that men progress in the virtue of prudence, 
as they do in the practice of all Christian virtues, but to designate such 
progress in the use of a supernatural virtue by the word “empirical” is 
dangerously misleading. And to employ the term “philosophical” to 
express the rational component of this virtue is completely unwarranted 
in a treatment professionally theological. By the same token, the super- 
natural infused theological virtue of faith might be termed “philosophi- 
cal,” for faith performs a function analogous to that of the virtue of 
prudence. *®® 

Having explained the subject in which it resides and the essence of 
the virtue of prudence, we come now to the nub of the matter — the 


F. Van Steenberghen, an authority in the matter: “‘the Christian thinkers 
of the middle ages... always had a very clear notion of the distinction 
between natural and supernatural knowledge, between philosophy and the 
sacred science or theology.”’ ‘“The Philosophical Movement in the Thirteenth 
Century,” p. 112. 

65 De Virt. Card. q. u. a. 2, ad 3. 

86 De Virt. in Comm. gq. u. a. 10, corp., and ad 10; Ib. a. 5, corp. 

87 De Virt. Card. q. u.a. 4, ad 3; De Ver. q. 14, a. 6, ad 5. 

68 Op. cit., p. 579. 

® S. T, I II q. 56, a. 3, corp. 
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act which specifically distinguishes it from all other virtues. In various 
places throughout his works Aquinas assigns three acts to prudence,7® 
but of these three he expressly tells us that only one, the command, is 
proper to this virtue: 

“There are three acts of reason in respect of anything to be done by man: 
the first of these is deliberation, the second, judgment, the third, command. 
The first two correspond to the acts of the speculative intellect which are 
inquiry and judgment,’! for deliberation is a kind of inquiry; but the third 
is proper to the practical intellect in so far as the practical intellect is ordain- 
ed to operation, for reason does not have to command in things which man 
cannot do. Now it is evident that in things done by man the chief act is that 
of command... .’’”? 

The acts of deliberation and judgment, acts of ebulia and synesis (or 
gnome) respectively, the potential parts of prudence,”* are preliminary 
to the command, which is specifically distinctive of prudence because 
it is closest to the end of this virtue,”4 morally good conduct, and for 
this reason, as we have seen already,’® is called its principal. Some con- 
fusion, however, results from the fact that Thomas in speaking of the 
most important act of the practical reason says that it is “the command 
OR choice which is effected by prudence.”’7® In this statement he equates 
“praecipere” and “‘eligere.”” Strictly speaking the two acts of command 
and free choice are not only distinct but different acts. Both of them, 
however, are essential to the moral act, and each of them contributes 
partially to moral conduct. In the act of any moral virtue whatsoever 
the specifically distinctive element which makes the act moral (as 
distinguished from meritorious) is the free movement of the will acting 
under the guidance of the practical reason informed by prudence. That 
is why Aquinas says that the 

“rectitude of choice in other virtues is due to prudence... and in this 
sense the act of prudence is emeshed in the acts of the other virtues.?”” 


For free choice is a composite act of knowledge and appetitive movement 
towards one means rather than another’® conducive to the end intended 
by the moral agent. In the composition of the moral act prudence 


70S. T. LII q. 58, a. 4, corp.; In III Sent. d. 33, a. 1, sol.; De Virt. Card. 
q. u. a. I, corp. 

71 Cf. p. 15 above. 3S. T. I II q. §7, a. 6, corp. 

78S. T. II II q. 51, a. 1—4 

6... 7. 142 G. 3; 2.2; * In III Sent. d. 33, q. 3, a. 1, sol. 3, ad 1. 

75 Cf. pages 15 and 21—22 above. Cf. also S.T. II II q. 47, a. 8, corp.; 
In II Eth. lect. 8, no. 339; In III Sent. d. 33, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 4. 

76 De Virt. in Comm. q. u. a. 12, ad 26. Cf. also S. T. II Il q. 47, a. 1, ad 2. 

7 In If] Sent. d. 33, q. 2, a. 3, resp. 

78 In III Eth. lect. 6, no. 457. 
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contributes the necessary knowledge, the will informed by the appro- 
priate moral virtue contributes the necessary movement.?® Because of 
the necessary involvement, therefore, of prudence in the acts of the 
moral virtues, command or choice may be ascribed, in the sense explained, 
to prudence. Concerning this intricate matter Father Davitt writes: 
“...the praecipere is before the election or rather part of it... the 
word praecipere, then, used to denote the act of the intellect before or 
with the election, seems to derive from prae-accipere, which in turn 
St. Thomas uses as practically synonymous with prae-eligere. Hence 
the word praecipere, if used to denote the act of the intellect in the 
election, is better translated as “‘the judgment of election;”’ if it is used 
to denote the act of the intellect that directs execution after the election, 
then it is synonymous with imperare and should consequently be trans- 
lated as ‘command’.”®° From the explanation furnished by Father Davitt 
it becomes clear why in one place the Angelic Doctor says it is the 
command that applies knowledge to action,*! and in another it is the 
act of election.** They both do; but they are ordered to each other in a 
series of acts in which election, or free-choice, is subsequent to the 
“judgment of election,” but prior to the command. 


In every human act the individual deliberately and freely chooses 
some finite good which is chosen for a determinate reason. To put it a 
little differently, moral conduct is motivated conduct. By one and the 
same®* complex movement the will effects the external action under 
the impulse of the motive. The motive is the mentally conceived goal 
or objective, which may or may not precede the external action in time, 
but certainly precedes it causally for the motive is the reason why the 
will posits the action. As St. Thomas so well expresses it, ‘all action 
commences from the intention of the end.’’** Now in the order of execu- 
tion the individual achieves the end intended by FIRST willing the 
means that are conducive to the intended end. But in the order of 
intention this sequence of appetitive objects is completely reversed. It 
is the end that is FIRST willed, and the means are subsequently willed 
because they are conducive to the end. As a consequence, in voluntary 
conduct the will assumes a priority over the reason—a priority that 


In III Sent. d. 33, q. 2, a. 3, ad 1; S. T. II II q. 47, a. 1, ad 2. 
Op. cit. pp. 139—140. 

S. T. If IT q. 47, a. 16, corp. 

In III Sent. d. 33, q. 3, a. 1, sol. 3, ad 2. 

S. T. I If q. 12, a. 4, corp.; in II Sent. d. 38, q. 1, a. 5, sol. 
De Ver. q. 14, a. 2, ad 6. 
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normally, psychologically speaking, it does not possess. St. Thomas 
thus expresses this important facet of his psychology: 

“reason, as apprehending the end, PRECEDES the appetite for the end; 
but the appetite for the end PRECEDES the reason in so far as it deliberates 
about the choice of means, which is the concern of prudence.’’85 

This text, and others like it, are essential to a proper understanding 
of the notion that so vexed Father Connery — the genuine ratio of 
practical truth — and which, as we have seen in the second part of this 
paper, he attempts to explain in a manner that entails the repudiation 
of principles basic to thomistic metaphysics and psychology. As an 
intellectual virtue in the practical order of moral conduct, prudence 
confers upon the practical intellect “rectitude.”*? This “rectitude” is 
nothing other than a special and particular conformity of the cognitive 
faculty in man to his appetitive faculty. Such a conformity, however, 
is an accidental modification of the natural faculty of the practical in- 
tellect. It does not disrupt nor destroy the natural capacity of this 
faculty to be conformed to external reality, for “grace builds on nature,” 
according to the axiom, it does not maim nor destroy it. 


This accidental modification of the practical intellect is explained 
in the following manner. In the causality of the moral act, in which both 
practical intellect and will concur, the former is posterior in act and 
causally dependent upon the latter, in the sense above stated. Hence, 
as a requisite for harmonious interaction there must be an adaption of 
the cognitive faculty, the “moved-mover” to the appetitive faculty, 
the principal cause or “mover” in moral activity: 

“For an act which proceeds from one potency in so far as it is moved 
by another (potency) cannot be perfect unless both potencies are well 
disposed to the act... the good disposition of the potency that is the 
‘moved-mover’ is accomplished through a conformity to the potency that 
moves t...>* 

This conformity of the practical intellect to the will is effected by the 
virtue of prudence, which presupposes (we shall see why in a moment) 
the “‘rectitude”’ of the will,®® not in the sense that the will determines 
the object of prudence,®® but in the sense that it is the “rectified” will 


8, a. 5, ad 1. Cf. also In III De Anima, lect. 15, no. 821. 
ad 3; De Ver. q. 14, a. 5, ad 5; De Car. q. u. a. 3, 
ee Ss 
corp., and in many other places. 
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that provides the practical intellect, informed by prudence, with the 
principle whence it commences its own proper intellectual activity — 
deliberation, judgment and reasoning,® that precedes the choice of the 
means conducive to man’s final end. For in the practical syllogism that 
precedes moral conduct, it is the end, supplied to the practical intellect 
by the “rectified” will, that plays the part exercised by a principle in 
the order of speculative truth: 


“«... the perfection and rectitude of reason in speculative matters depend 
on the principles from which reason argues. Now in human acts ends are 
what principles are in speculative matters. Consequently, it is requisite for 
prudence, which is right reason about things to be done, that man be well 
disposed with regards to ends; and this depends upon the rectitude of his 
appetite.’’% 


In thomistic theology, however, as in all catholic theologies, it is the 
theological virtue of charity that “‘rectifies’’ the human will with respect 
to its final end,® for it is the final end which is the principle of activity 
in all moral conduct.* Now theological charity is the form of prudence 
as it is of all the virtues without exception.®® Since the human 
intellect can know the object of the will, the end or the good under the 
aspect of truth, just as the will can will the object of the intellect, truth 
under the aspect of good,®* the informing presence of charity in the will, 
acting through the virtue of prudence, enables the practical intellect to 
deduce means efficaciously conducive to supernatural beatitude. The 
human act, in so far as it is a means to that supernatural end, that is in 
the order of exercise, is specified good or bad only in relation to that 
end.®? Hence the conformity of the practical intellect to the will effected 
by theological charity consists, ultimately, in this that “the practical 
intellect shares with the will a common object: being under the double 
aspect of truth and goodness.’”’®* And it is the radical reason why, in 


*1 De Ver. q. 14, a. 5, ad 11; S. T. I II q. 58, a. 3, ad 2; I II q. 57, a. 4, 
corp.; and II II q. 47, a. 2, ad 1. 

9 S. T. I II q. 57, a. 4, corp. Cf. also S. T. I II q. 58, a. 3, corp., and 
ad 3; In III Sent. d. 33, a. 1, ad 1, sol. 1. 

%3 In II Sent. d. 38, q. 1, a. 1, sol.; De Car. q. u. a. 6, ad 11 and a. 12, 
ad 12. 
*% In I Eth. lect. 12, no. 139; S.T. I II q.1, a. 5, corp. 

%5 De Ver. q. 15, a. 5, ad rr. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, sol. 3; De Car. 
q. u. a. 3, ad g. A. G. Sertillanges, O. P., stresses this function of charity 
when he writes: ‘“‘Hence theologians refer to charity as the ‘form’ of the 
virtues; that is to say, at once the impulse that moves them and the superior 
viewpoint that guides them.’”” RECTITUDE, New York 1953, p. 67. 

%6 De Virt. in Comm. q. u. a. 6, ad 5. 

®7 De Car. gq. u. a. 3, corp.; S.T. I II q. 18, a. 5, ad 3. 

*8 Gregory Stevens, O. S. B., op. cit., p. 196. 
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the admirably consistent doctrine of St. Thomas, the cardinal virtue 
of prudence is never found in habitual sinners.°® And the rectitude of 
reasoning in moral matters, in which the supernatural end provides the 
principle of the practical syllogism employed by the practical reason, 
informed by prudence, to deduce means conducive to the same end, 
constitutes the essence of practical truth. 


“*...the good of intellectual virtues consists in the utterance of truth. 
Truth, however, consists in a certain conformity of intellect and word to 
thing. And since conformity is a mean between the disparity of two extremes, 
it is expedient that the good of intellectual virtue consist in a mean (which 
is observed when) that is asserted concerning a thing which actually is... 
This is the case when the intellect absolutely considers something. BUT 
WHEN REASONING IS INVOLVED, THE MEAN IS OBSERVED NOT 
ONLY IN CONFORMITY TO THE THING, BUT ALSO IN THE CONFORM- 
ITY OF CONCLUSIONS TO PRINCIPLES, OR OF MEANS TO END IN 
THE ORDER OF OPERATION.”’100 


Quite in character with the exaggerated voluntarism that mars 
most of his treatment of the doctrine of prudence, Father Connery 
asserts that “‘universal moral principles reach down to individual acts 
through the moral virtues. It is the (moral) virtues that guide the in- 
tellect toward objective reality.”1° Such a statement may be true in a 


theology based on Suaresian principles —- I wouldn’t know. But I do 
know that the Jesuit moralist makes an egregious blunder when he 
ascribes such doctrine to St. Thomas. In thomistie psychology the will 
is a blind faculty whose object is the good AS APPREHENDED BY 
THE INTELLECT,}” and any explanation, such as the one just cited, 
that ascribes a cognitive function to virtues that exclusively perfect the 
appetitive function in man involves a patent contradiction of basic 
thomistic tenets. As we have just seen, it is certainly true that the 
“rectitude” of the practical intellect with respect to its final end is 
accomplished, thanks to the virtue of prudence, through conformity to 
the will informed by the theological virtue of charity. But this conformity 
is effected on the ontological, or objective, level, so to speak of a rational 


* S. T. Il Il g..47, a. 13, corp. 

100 In II Sent. d. 33, q. I, a. 3, sol. 3. Cf. also S. T. I II q. 12, a. 4, corp. 

101 Op. cit. p. 579. 

102 In II Sent. d. 24, q. 2, a. 2, sol.; De Ver. q. 14, a. 2, ad 3. Concerning 
those whose psychology is that of Father Connery, Henri Renard S. J. 
writes: ‘‘... they would have the will — which is an appetite and therefore 
a non-cognoscitive faculty — operate as if it were a complete intellectual 
supposit.”” The Functions of Intellect and Will in the Act of Free Choice,” 
MODERN SCHOOLMAN, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, p. 91. 
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creature’s being. On the moral or subjective?™ level of his being, it is 
the practical reason that reasons from the principle to the particular act 
covered by the principle.1% Hence it is the recta ratio that rectifies the 
individueal acts of the will in the choice of finite goods, the means to 
man’s final good or end. This mutual and reciprocal causality of the 
will upon the intellect with respect to the final end, and of the intellect 
upon the will with respect to the means to that final end, is clarely 
enuntiated by Aquinas when he writes: 

“It is therefore manifest that the rectitude of the appetite through its 
relation to the end is the measure of truth in the practical reason. And 
accordingly, the truth of the practical reason is determined by a conformity 
to right appetite. BUT THE VERY TRUTH OF THE PRACTICAL REASON 
IS THE RULE OF RECTITUDE FOR THE APPETITE CONCERNING 
THE MEANS TO THE END. AND IN THIS SENSE APPETITE IS SAID 
TO BE RIGHT WHICH ACCOMPLISHES THAT WHICH REASON DE- 
CLARES TO BE TRUE.”’’?® 

In these last words is contained an implicit repudiation of the voluntar- 
ism espoused by Father Connery. It is abundantly clear, therefore, 
that in the order of exercise, the will is the prime cause of the virtuous 
act, for the will not only moves itself to act, but also moves the practical 
intellect by imparting to it the “‘rectitude’”’ that enables it to reason in 
a manner truly formable to man’s actual last end. But in the order of 
specification, the recta ratio (or the practical reason informed by pru- 
dence) is the prime principle of virtuous conduct,!°* for the free choice 
of the will in the moral act is formally determined by the last practical 
judgment which is the work of prudential reasoning.’°’ That is ,the 
fundamental reason why the recta ratio is the rule or measure of the 
moral act.?°* Finally, it is not the will, but the reason, acting in virtue 
of the power of the will remaining in it, that commands the execution 
of the moral act.1®® This interaction of reason and will in ethical conduct 
has been well expressed in the following words: “Ethics is lived 
philosophy, the arena in WHICH TRUTH BECOMES GOODNESS. 
Ethics is the workroom where the will executes the plan of reason. The 


108 Joseph de Finance emphasizes this important aspect of knowledge 
in his admirable article ‘‘Being and Subjectivity,” CROSS CURRENTS, 
Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 163—178. 

106 In II Sent. d. 24, q.1, a. 3, sol. 

105 In VI Eth. lect. 2, no. 1131. 

106 De Malo q. 6, a. u. corp. 


10? De Ver. G. 25, a. 3, corp. 


108 S. T. I II q. 64, a. 3, corp.; I II q. 68, a. 7, ad 4; II II q. 109, a. 2. 
ad 3; In II Sent. d. 24, a. 3, ad 1 and ad 3; De Ver. q. 23, a. 6, corp. 
1068S. T. I Tf gq. 47, a. 8, corp. 
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ethical therefore is the true and reasonable, and for that reason the 
practical and the best. There are no moral aims that the intellect cannot 
sanction for the very good reason that TRUTH AND GOODNESS ARE 
ONE IN THE MATRIX OF BEING. The will has no worthy actions 
that are unworthy of the intellect, and the intellect has no higher dignity 
than when it contemplates truth that will engage the will in action. 
The duties which it imposes, the course which it prescribes are commands 
issuing from the captain on the bridge, the neglect of which may cause 
shipwreck. THAT IS WHY MORALITY IS TRUTH AND IMMORALITY 
IS A SYNONYM FOR UNREASON.”?10 


I cannot terminate this article at this point, even though, to my own 
satisfaction at least, I have refuted Father Connery. And my reason is 
twofold. In the first place, the basic cause of the confusion that pervades 
practically all of his treatment of prudence finds no mention in his 
article, for the very good reason, of course, that it is unbeknown to him; 
nor has it thus far been mentioned in mine. But in my opinion to omit 
mentioning it would be to fall short of the objective I had originally in 
answering Father Connery. And secondly, because the viewpoint that 
he defends in his article is so common, even in educated catholic circles, 
that to fail to explain, however tentatively, how it has gained currency 
is to contribute, at least indirectly, to the perpetuation of that viewpoint. 
It is based on the persuasion, in practice, if not in theory, that the 
prudential or ultimate practical judgment that specifies every moral act 
that issues from the finite will is culpably vitiated by passion, but not 
by ignorance nor error. Father Connery, I readily admit, does not say 
this. But a careful reading of his article will suffice to demonstrate that 
it is the assumption underlying his thesis that there can, and often does 
exist an opposition between virtue and speculative truth. Why else 
would he devote pages to emphasize the deleterious effect of the passions 
upon prudential judgment, but not one word concerning the equally 
baneful effect of ignorance and error? As a matter of fact, the obstacles 
in the intellectual sphere to the virtuous act are more directly opposed 
to the virtue of prudence than are the passions, even though it be true 
that any grave sin is equally corruptive of the prudential judgment. For 


110 “Primacy of Truth” by Rudolf Harvey, O. F.M., FRANCISCAN 
STUDIES, Vol. 9, No. 3, p. 266. 

111 When all is said and done the practical is the order par excellence of 
prudence, notwithstanding Father Connery’s indefensible statement to the 
contrary, viz., ‘‘Nor will the function of prudence cease with the individual 
act.” Op. cit. p. 582. 
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the passions are opposed directly only to the moral virtues, and through 
them to prudence. 

This viewpoint that for practical purposes equates passion with sin, 
but ignores the relation of ignorance and error to sin, certainly is not 
the viewpoint of St. Thomas.*!* In fact, he verbally finds fault with 
those who in their pretence to virtue have attempted 
“to exclude totally from the virtuous man the passions of the soul. For the 
good of reason CONSISTS IN THE RATIONAL CONTROL OF THE PAS- 
SIONS, which are the movements of the sensitive appetite. Hence it is of 


the essence of virtue, NOT TO EXCLUDE THE PASSIONS TOTALLY, BUT 
ONLY THE INORDINATE PASSIONS...’3 


In the degree that we are scandalized by these words of Aquinas, in the 
same degree we have been misled by that perversion of true Christian 
morality™ that goes by the name of “moralism” to which we have 
already alluded. In the genuine thomistic doctrine sin is committed not 
only through inordinate passion, but also through ignorance and error."15 
For not all ignorance and error destroys the voluntariety of the human 
act!!® any more than does every passion. It is precisely because the hu- 
man reason is liable to error and ignorance,"? just as the will is 
vulnerable to the surge of passion, that prudence is necessary in the 
practical reason and the moral virtues in the will. 

How then did such a viewpoint gain currency? For no one who has 
lived any length of time among men can deny that it is most common. 
Josef Pieper traces it back to the heretical teachings of the Manichees, 
the Montanists and the Catharists.“* I have no doubt that those ancient 
errors have left their impress on the thinking of subsequent generations, 
including our own. But perhaps I shall be indulged to profer one or two 
causes that exhibit greater pertinency to our own milieu. 

Our age has been characterized by momentous strides achieved by 
man in the domination of his environment. Progress in the field of the 
physical sciences within the last century has been truly phenomenal. 
As a consequence, the knowledge acquired through these sciences 


112 The genuine thomistic teaching concerning the relation of passion 
to virtue and vice — a matter so poorly understood even among some 
educated Catholics — is excellently portrayed by Josef Pieper in his book 
“Fortitude and Temperance.” 

113 In II Eth. lect. 3, no. 272. 

114 Cf. Dietrich von Hildebrand’s book ‘‘True Morality and its Counter- 
feits” for a splendid treatment of the subject. 

118 In II Sent. d. 22, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 

16 In II Sent. d. 22, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 

117 In II Eth. lect. 7, no. 322. 

118 “Fortitude and Temperance”’ p. 73. 
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has assumed a prestige, even among the unlettered, that is unmatched 
in any other field of human knowledge at the present time. The common 
people have been tremendously impressed by the commercial applications 
that reflect the gigantic strides that have been made in the scientific 
world. And the educated have become inclined to envy a little the 
success, and its attendant emoluments, of the physical scientist. Nor has 
the latter foregone any opportunity to eulogize the contribution his 
special type of knowledge, characterized by the principle of verification, 
has made to the material civilization modern man has built for himself. 
As a consequence, the magnified importance, and the pseudo-claims 
to a transcendent value, of the physical sciences has become the woof 
of the intellectual tapestry that we so fondly admire as the supreme 
creation of modern man. Quite without conscious connivance this 
mentality has invaded even spheres of human knowledge far more im- 
portant than the knowledge of nature, ethics, for instance. Hand in 
hand with the usurpation of the claim to preeminence, once accorded 
indisputably to metaphysics (and ethics) accomplished by the physical 
sciences, has emerged a thinly concealed disdain for the values that are 
the exclusive domain of the metaphysician and the ethical philosopher. 
In short, positivism has made itself felt even amongst our own. As a 
consequence there has been a steadily growing and discernible tendency, 
even among Catholic theologians, to over-stress the role of the passions, 
as positive, readily discernible factors, and to discount error and igno- 
rance, which, of their very nature, are negative or privative factors, in 
the genesis of sin. 

Among well educated Catholics, another, but no less potent influence 
has been at work contributing to the viewpoint above mentioned, but 
stemming from an entirely different source. It is well known among 
Catholic philosophers and theologians that some ancient philosophers, 
principally Socrates, were of the conviction that vice is universally 
synonymous with ignorance. It is likewise common knowledge that 
St. Thomas, like other scholastic theologians of his age, refuted this 
opinion.“* Starting from this historical fact some, not without appeal 
(futile though it be) to the authority of St. Thomas as a justification 
for their intolerable logic, have indulged in some very devious reasoning. 
Since vice is not ignorance, they have persuaded themselves that knowl- 
edge, the contrary of ignorance, can contribute nothing to the acquisition 
of virtue, the contrary of vice. And this is exactly the position (unwitting- 
ly, I am sure) Father Connery assumes in his entire discussion of pru- 

119 In II Sent. d. 24, q. 3, a. 3, sol. 
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dence. He verbally admits the necessity of knowledge for virtue,!2° but 
by his express and direct attack upon devotion to truth as a guise for vice 
he unwittingly reveals his true position. For in his mind “‘a false devotion 
to truth is a departure from virtue.’’#4 But a departure from virtue is 
nothing else than vice. And by insisting that truth in ethics need not 
involve conformity to reality he effectively demolishes the possibility 
of any recourse to an objective standard for distinguishing true from 
false devotion. In effect, therefore, notwithstanding his assertion to the 
contrary, he stands with those who stigmatize devotion (true or false) 
to truth as vice. 

JOHN J. HARTNETT 
St. Bernard, 
Chicago, Illinois 


120 Op. cit. pp. 572—573- 
oat (Op. cit. p. 575. 





FRANCISCAN ELEMENTS IN THE LIFE 
AND SOME ESSAYS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


PREFACE 


: ¥ arrive at an estimate of the influence bearing upon the life and 
work of an author, the primary necessity is to realize his particular 
point of view. This can be achieved by studying the author in the light 
of his background. Francis Thompson lived and wrote in an atmosphere 
of a virile Franciscan cult which permeated English life during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Because of this fact, an interpretation 
of the nature and significance of the spirit of St. Francis is necessary 
in order to arrive at an understanding of the mind of Thompson as 
revealed in his essays, as well as to appreciate the full impact of this 
spirit on his life. Hence, a brief, historical research into the nature and 
significance of the spirit of St. Francis will be the subject matter of 
Chapter One. 

Conversely, the test of an understanding of Francis Thompson would 
consist in the ability to recognize the Franciscan elements in his life and 
essays. Therefore, Chapter Two will attempt to examine the nature of 
the Franciscan spirit that existed in England during the nineteenth 
century in which Thompson lived and wrote. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the nineteenth, a century of revolution, phenomenal expansion, mount- 
ing wealth and material well being, loved St. Francis more perhaps than 
any other saint, but it loved him in its own way. Then, too, interest in 
the personality of St. Francis was enkindled during this century by the 
importance attached to the sixth centenary of his death. By a curious 
coincidence, on this centenary a writer belonging to the German Ro- 
mantic School published a small volume entitled Der Heilige Franziskus 
von Assisi, Ein Troubadour. The novelty was contained in the sub-title, 
Ein Troubadour, which implied the discovery of the knight and minstrel 
in the Saint of Assisi, traits which heretofore were disregarded. 

Moreover, the circumstances of Francis Thompson’s life, bound up 
as they are with a background of Francican spirituality, postulate, for 
a true view of the man, an investigation of this influence in his life. 
Consequently, Chapter Three will focus attention on the spirit of St. Fran- 
cis as revealed in the facts of Thompson’s life. 
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Since the full impact of the influence on an author would be most 
noticeable in his writings, the final chapter will deal with a consideration 
of the Franciscan elements in some of the essays of Francis Thompson. 
Therefore, the purpose of this study is to investigate the Franciscan 
influence in the life and some essays of Thompson in order to prove that 
his life and essays reflect and embody the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi. 

The primary source for the life of St. Francis was the English version 
of The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi (1906), edited by Paschal Robin- 
son. The official biography providing other basic facts on St. Francis 
was that of Brother Thomas of Celano, a contemporary of the Saint— 
St. Francisct Assisiensis Vita Prima et Miracula, edited by Eduard 
d’Alengon (1906). Theodore A. Zaremba’s published doctoral dissertation 
which contained a study of the Third Order Secular as an agency of 
social reform, proved helpful in tracing the significance of the Franciscan 
spirit through the centuries. 

Everard Meynell’s Life of Francis Thompson supplied the first-hand 
biographical facts, and the essays themselves were included in the 
Prose Works (1913), edited by Wilfred Meynell, Thompson’s friend, 
philosopher, and guide. Of special importance to my study was the book, 
Literary Criticisms of Francis Thompson (1948), newly discovered and 
collected by Terence L. Connolly, curator of the Thompson Collection 
at Boston College. 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE NATURE OF THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS 


The life of a Christian has always been regarded as a military service 
of Christ. St. Paul who borrows many figures from military life demands 
of every Christian that he be “a good soldier of Christ.’ In the sixth 
century St. Benedict, the father of Western monasticism, regarded his 
monks as soldiers who would do battle for Christ, the true King. But in 
the period of the Crusades, the soldier became a knight, a noble liegeman 
of the Lord, a champion of God. In the fully developed feudal system a 
knight was defined as 
one raised to honourable military rank by the king or other qualified person, 


the distinction being usually conferred only upon one of noble birth who 
had served a regular apprenticeship to the profession of arms.* 


1 II Tim. 2: 3 


2 “Knight,” A ‘New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Vol. V. 
James Murray, ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1901). 
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Originally, though, a knight was a miltary servant of the king or other 
person of rank, a feudal tenant holding land from a superior on condition 
of serving in the field as a mounted and well-armed man. 

It took two centuries of cultural and churchly training, however, 
to develop those splendid figures which fully expressed the ideal of 
Christian knighthood. After the conquest of Jerusalem the necessity 
of a standing army became peremptory in order to prevent the loss of 
the Holy City to surrounding, hostile nations. Out of this necessity arose 
the military orders wherein was realized the perfect fusion of the re- 
ligious and military spirit. Consequently, chivalry reached its apogee 
during this period. No name was considered better than that of knight. 
Like the monastic, the knightly vow bound with common ties warriors 
of every nation and condition, enrolling them in a vast brotherhood of 
manners, ideals, and aims.® 

Wherever such knighthood flourished, there also were the knightly 
and courtly minstrels, or troubadours who sang the praises of honor and 
duty, unqualified fealty, and loyalty to God, king, and liege lord. The 
knights themselves considered it an honor to be as expert with the lyre 
as with the sword. An injunction given in an instruction on knighthood 
stated that the newly invested knight must be gay, participate in great 


clamor in the field, and have great joyfulness at home.‘ This gaity, in 
fact, held the first place among the qualities which became the knight. 

Into this age of knighthood and minstrelsy, Francis of Assisi was 
born on September 26, 1182. His parents were Pietro, son of Bernadone 
Marcioni, a rich merchant, and Donna Pica of a noble Provengal family. 


As a youth, Thomas of Celano, his contemporary and biographer, says 
of Francis: 


He had a ready wit, sang merrily, and delighted in fine clothes and 
showy display. Handsome, gay, gallant and courteous, he soon became the 
prime favorite among the youth and nobles of Assisi.® 


Clothed in the garb of a minstrel, and with a scepter in his hand, he 
passed as King of Youth from feast to feast in company with his friends; 
always he was the first in frolic, in mirth, and in song. 

Goaded on by dreams of romantic adventures and restless for action, 
Francis in 1201 took part in the hostilities of his own city against Perugia, 


3 Carl Wesle (ed.), Das Rolandslied des Pfaffen Konrad (Bonn, 1928), 
p. 5820. 

4 Ibid., p. 95. 

5 Thomas de Celano, St. Francisci Assisiensis Vita Prima et Miracula, 
ed. Eduardus Alenconiensis, O. M. Cap., (Romae, Desclée, Lefébre et Soc., 
1906), I. 
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but he was taken prisoner with many of his compatriots. After he was 
released he returned to Assisi. Then, as a result of a severe illness, he 
was impressed with the nothingness of life and began to think of eternity. 
Having recovered from the sickness though, he returned again to his 
former mode of life. 


Then in a dream one night Francis saw a large hall filled with knightly 
armor, and each weapon was marked with a cross. It was after this that 
Francis first began the exchange of earthly weapons for spiritual ones, 
a worldly knighthood for the divine.* Now he began to seek solitude 
which formerly he had so assiduously avoided, devoting much time to 
prayer, until finally he became master of his pride. He began by serving 
the sick and the poor with such solicitude that even the service of the 
lepers was no longer repulsive. The real meaning of Christ’s words 
became clearer to him, “He that will follow Me must deny himself.” 


One day while praying in the delapidated Church of St. Damian he 
heard these words from the crucifix, “Francis, do you not see that my 
house is falling to ruins? Go and repair it.”? Taking the words literally, 
he immediately sold his horse and some cloth from his father’s house 
in hopes of getting enough money to repair the old church. Because he 
begged for stones to use in the work, Francis’ companions and his own 
father ridiculed him. At first he fled from this storm of abuse and hid 
himself in a cave, but Thomas of Celano assures us that his chivalric 
nature soon reasserted itself.* And summoning up courage, he returned 
tof Assisi to make known to his father his plans to consecrate his life to 
God. Finally, in the presence of Bishop Guido Secondi, Francis gave 
his clothing and the money he still had to his father and proclaimed: 

I will return to my father even the clothes which I have received from 
him. Hitherto I have called Pietro Bernardone my father; henceforth, I 
shall say in all truth, ‘Our Father Who art in Heaven. Thou art my treasure 
and my hope.’® 
From now on his sole ambition was to know and fulfill his obligations 
as liegeman of Christ. 

On the feast of St. Matthias, February 24, 1209, Francis heard 
the priest read the words of the Gospel: 

Going therefore, preach saying: the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Do 


not possess gold, nor silver, nor money in your purse; nor scrip for your 
journey, nor two coats nor shoes, nor staff. . .1° 


* Celano, op. cit., 4—5. 7 Ibid., p. 16 8 Ibid., p. 18 
® Ibid., p. 26. 10 Matt. 10:7. 
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“This is what I have sought!” exclaimed Francis, and throwing aside 
purse, staff and shoes, he exchanged his tunic for the poor garb of the 
Umbrian peasants and his belt for a rope. The following day he started 
to preach, and immediately others followed him. His first two disciples 
were Bernard of Quintavalle, a rich noble of Assisi, and Peter Cantaneo, 
a canon and Doctor of Law.” 

A few weeks later, the three went into the Church of St. Nicholas 
and asked God to make known His will. Three successive times Francis 
opened the Bible at random and each time the essence of the message 
was to sell all, give to the poor, and follow Christ. In these manifestations 
Francis recognized the hand of God and turning to his disciples he 
advised them to do as they had heard, In his Testament Francis wrote: 

And when the Lord gave me some brothers, no one showed me what I 
ought to do, but the Most High Himself revealed to me that I should live 
according to the form of the Holy Gospel .. .1% 

The ideal of Francis was therefore, a life lived according to the per- 
fection of the Gospel, and when he gave his new Community the first 
rule in 1209, he began in this manner: 

The rule and life of these brothers is this: namely, to live in obedience 
and chastity and without property and to follow the doctrines and footsteps 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, who says: If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what 
thou hast, and give to the poor.. .14 


Thus, the rule was very simple, being only a commentary on the three 
texts of the Gospel. 


Not being satisfied with binding only his own Brothers to the evan- 
gelical way of life, in 1212 Francis undertook the foundation of an Order 
for women, the Poor Clares. But even this second order was not sufficient 
as Francis felt that something should be done for those who lived in the 
world. Accordingly, the Third Order was begun in 1221 which gave lay 
persons an opportunity of leading a penitential life without breaking 
family ties. 

Francis was concerned, however, not only for the members of the 
three Orders. He wished to share the extraordinary graces he had 
received also with those outside the vicinity of Assisi. So, outlining the 
plan for his apostolic labors, Francis drew the figure of the Cross on the 


11 Celano, op. cit., 29. 

12 Tbid., 37. 

18 Paschal Robinson, The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, ed., (Phila- 
delphia: Dolphin Press, 1906), p. 81. 

4 Ibid., 32. 
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ground with the arms pointing to the four corners of the globe. He sent 
out the Brothers in these directions to preach the glad tidings of the 
Gospel to all men. 


But the members of Francis’ Order not only preached to Christians 
and heathens; they actually strove to better the conditions of the poor, 
the laborer, and the miserable. He taught his brethren to expect for 
their labors no other reward than their daily sustenance. In his rule he 
stated: 


Let the Brothers who know how to work, labor and exercise themselves 
in that art they may understand if it be not contrary to the salvation of 
their souls ... And for their labor they may receive all necessary things, 


except money.'® 

In this manner Francis inculcated work and labor not only as a 
means of acquiring a living, but also as a means for doing good to others. 
Whatever need a man was in, the Friar was to assist him in so far as he 
might do so. Thus, the social ideal of Francis was the ideal of service 
having for its motive the evangelical law of love. 


After receiving the Sacred Stigmata in answer to his prayer for 
greater love of God and His creatures, Francis suffered much from 
failing health. But in all his afflictions he always retained a joyful 
and childlike spirit toward his heavenly Father. Finally, when Francis 
was told that death was approaching, he exclaimed, “Welcome, Sister 
Death!’’!* Lying on the ground, strewn with ashes after having repeated- 
ly welcomed death, Francis of Assisi died just as his Brothers were 
chanting Psalm 141, “Bring my soul out of prison, that I may praise 
Thy name.”!? He received “Sister Death” singing, says Thomas of 
Celano.!* It was the third day of October 1226, and the forty-fifth year 
of his life. 


As such, the life of Francis of Assisi was in contradiction to the 
spirit of the thirteenth century world. The teachings of the Gospel had 
been forgotten and poverty was considered a disgrace. Amid all this, 
the heart of Francis was inflamed with love for God. Nothing expressed 
this more beautifully than his own often repeated words, “Deus meus 
et omnia.’’!® “Deus meus et omnia.”’ His heart glowed for Christ, especial- 
ly in the mystery of His sufferings. It was this love that prompted 
Francis to renounce the whole world and devote himself to his “Lady 
Poverty” in all simplicity according to the Gospel. 


15 Ibid., 39—40. 16 Celano, op. cit., 2, 10. 17 Tbid., 2, 10. 
18 Tbid., 2, 10. 19 Tbid., 2, 10. 
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Francis taught the world to see God in all nature. The very animals | 
became his brothers and sisters. The Mirror of Perfection expressed this 
in the words: 


Entirely absorbed in the love of God, the Blessed Francis saw the good- 
ness reflected in every creature in a perfect manner, and because of this 
he was devoted to created things with a special and heartfelt love.?° 
No matter how small and insignificant, the eye of Francis penetrated 
into the deepest meaning of all things earthly, reaching the last and 
Supreme Cause of all things. When at last his bodily eyes no longer 
could see the beauties of the external world, and mindful of the countless 
benefits which he had received from creatures, Francis the poet, sang 
out his “Canticle of the Sun.” Like the sun, this song moved Francis 
himself to utter joy and to closest union with God in the midst of suffer- 
ings. Like the sun, it should travel throughout the wide world wherever 
the Franciscan Friars, the Minstrels and Jongleurs of God appeared, 
to infuse in men true joy. Thus, the “Canticle of the Sun” is more than 
the swan-song of the Saint; it is the symbol of the life and ideals of him 
who even in his last hour urged his Brothers and disciples of all times 
“We are the minstrels of God who should lift up the hearts of men and 
move them to divine joy.”! 

At the very first chapters of the Order the chief efforts of Francis 
were directed, not only toward the interior life of the individual members 
by inculcating the faithful observance of the rule, but also toward the 
extension of the Order’s activity by dispatching preaching friars into 
different parts of the world. According to Felder, the sending of friars 
into foreign mission fields was formally decided on at the Chapter of 
Pentecost in 1219." Five years later, the Franciscan friars under Brother 
Agnellus of Pisa, the first Provincial Minister appointed by Francis 
himself, were sent to England to preach penance with courage and 
simplicity. 

Friar Thomas of Eccleston, the earliest historian of the Order in 
England, opens his Chronicle De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam 
in these significant words: 

In the year of the Lord 1224 in the time of the Lord Pope Honorius in 


the same year, that is, in which the Rule of the Blessed Francis was by him 
confirmed, and in the eighth year of the Lord King Henry, son of John, on 


30 St. a The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, (London: Burns, 
Oates, 1925), p. 8 

21 Hilarin Ayal The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi, (Chicago: Benzinger 
Brothers, 1925), p. 428. 

22 Ibid., 300. 
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the Tuesday after the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, the Friars first arrived 
in England, landing at Dover.” 

Thus is related the beginning of the first Franciscan English Province, 
composed of nine members, four clerics and five lay brothers. After an 
adventure at Dover where the beggarly appearance of these mendicant 
missionaries caused their temporary detention as vagabonds, they 
reached Canterbury and were received in the Priory of the Holy Trinity. 

After the suspicion of their first reception was dispelled, the Francis- 
cans were welcomed with enthusiasm wherever they went, and soon 
they won the hearts of the English people. Westbrook points out that 

. the increase and dispersion of the Order was remarkable. In November 
1224 two of the London friars had reached Oxford; houses were founded by 
1226 in Yarmouth, Northhampton, Norwich and Lynn. 

So within a relatively short time Friar Eccleston records that the Order 
had increased in England to well over twelve hundred members, drawn 
from all ranks of society, living in forty-nine houses throughout the 
kingdom and exerting their influence in the university, in the castle 
and on Cheapside, in the pulpit and the confessional.?5 In a word, their 
influence became as elevating as it was broad. Moreover, the vow of 
poverty, by making the friars dependent upon those among whom they 
moved, brought them into intimate contact with the lives of the people. 
They did much to ennoble suffering and poverty in the eyes of the 
world, and to elevate the ideal of marriage and family life. From Glimpses 
of Catholic England we learn that “the brethren were rich in the joyous- 
ness of spirit which distinguishes the disciples of the Jongleur de Dieu.”’** 

Later, when John Wyclif was perverting England, by, his heretical 
teaching in the fourteenth century, the Franciscans of Oxford were 
among the first to oppose him. 

Learned theologians assembled at Oxford in 1381, and Friar John 
Tyssington, a leading doctor of the University, was foremost in condemning 
Wyclif’s doctrines regarding the Blessed Eucharist.?’ 

In regard to Wyclif’s attack on the friars themselves, Hutton main- 
tains: 


His charges against them are indeed perhaps as good evidence as we 
could have that the core of Franciscanism was still sound in spite of the 


23 Raphael Huber, A Documented —s, < the Franciscan Order, 
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disasters in which so much had become little more than a dream of the 
Golden Age.?8 


The continued achievements of the English Franciscans through the 
centuries are consistently noteworthy. Father Steck contends that the 
English have given to the Franciscan Order a greater number of eminent- 
ly learned men than all the other nations taken together.*® 


During the reign of Henry VIII, however, the Franciscans were the 
first to feel his vengeful fury because they were the first who dared to 
set themselves against his lawless policy. Besides, on account of the 
friars’ traditional loyalty to the Holy See and their acknowledged 
influence with the masses, they were rightly designated by those in 
power as the most formidable and inflexible defenders of truth and 
justice. Consequently, many of them were imprisoned and even put 
to death. The few surviving Franciscans after Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
waited for an opportunity to rally their scattered forces. Hence, 
when James I ascended the throne in 1603, the friars banded together 
again and established the Second Province. 


A revival of the Order and its social influence took place during the 
seventeenth century.*® Besides the new scholars militating for the 


dogma of the Immaculate Conception to counteract the onslaught of 
the heretics on the Mother of God, the friars in particular carried on 
diplomatic peace missions between countries of war ravaged age. 
Outstanding were Joseph le Clerc of Tremblay, Bonaventure of 
Caltagione, St. Lawrence of Brindisi, Giacinto da Casole, and Marco 
da Aviano.*! 


“During the first half of the eighteenth century,” Father Steck 
asserts, “the province prospered as perhaps never before.”’*? In 1756 it 
counted about one hundred members, of whom in 1758, at least forty 
were active in England. Accordingly, many new missions could be taken 
over, to the great joy of the people who welcomed the friars with open 
arms, and by generous benefactions tried to relieve their temporal 
needs. In this way the Franciscans were enabled to rebuild some of 
their friaries, notably those at White Hill and York, and resolutely 
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... they set out once more on the highways of the world solely concerned 
with the fulfillment of their original mission: that of being heralds of the 
Great King.*% 

Then, too, during this eighteenth century St. Francis of Assisi became 
the subject of literary endeavor. A popular life of the Saint by Candile 
Chalippe, the first biography not written in Latin, was published and 
later translated into Italian and English.* Besides, there was the 
publication of the scholarly works of Nicholas Papini; the learned 
Bollandist, Constantius Suyskens published the October volume II of 
Acta Sanctorum in 1766 which included Thomas of Celano’s Legenda 
prima, the Legenda trium sociorum and fragments of Julian of Speyer’s 
Vita St. Francisci.** But of this century Zaremba says: 

If the eighteenth century had loved and understood St. Francis least 
of all ages, then the nineteenth was to begin atonement for that neglect. 
For as the Holy Father mentions ... nothing could efface nor obliterate 
the memory of Francis.** 

Even as the sons of St. Francis were reeling under the heavy blows of 
anticlerical governments, the times were to witness the beginning of an 
unprecedented revival of admiration for the Poverello. 


Thus, after considering the nature of the spirit of St. Francis it can 
be said that even a cursory perusal of his life reveals that Francis of 
Assisi made no attempt to bequeath posterity a systematic presentation 
of his spiritual ideas. Impulsive, ardent and simple, Francis would 
probably have recoiled from the phrase “scientific spirituality.”” Never- 
theless, Franciscan spirituality as exemplified by the life of the Holy 
Founder may be summarized as follows: It arises from the pure love of 
God and rests in His Divine Son, Jesus Christ. With simple faith it seizes 
upon His Holy Gospel and extends its message of love in deed and in 
word to all men and creatures in God’s great family. Its necessary mark 
is perfect poverty coupled with humility, and its modality is constituted 
by childlike simplicity and joyous knightly enthusiasm for all of God’s 
creation. 

Finally, in regard to the significance of the spirit of St. Francis, 
heroic service in behalf of the poor and oppressed was characteristic of 
the Franciscans from the thirteenth down to the nineteenth century. 
While it is true that the Third Order was the most important single 
achievement of St. Francis which effected the greatest social reformation, 
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yet other great benefits resulted from the achievements of his followers. 
Zaremba maintains that “there is no field of activity in which the sons 
of Francis have not merited well of humanity.’ Despite the numerous 
misfortunes with which it was visited, the Order of St. Francis always 
returned with new vigor and fresh strength to the pursuit of the ideals 
which had been set down for it by its Holy Founder. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Agostino Gemelli in speaking of the Romantic movement which 
was in progress during the nineteenth century says: 

If this movement tended insofar as it concerned culture and literature 
to idealize the Middle Ages, it studied St. Francis in particular with no 
small measure of sympathy considering him in the light of the troubadour 
of God. 

This devotion to the Little Poor Man of Assisi can be attributed in part 
to the high status of the Franciscan Order in England at this time. 
Though a general sentiment of dislike for all Religious Orders prevailed, 


yet the Franciscans proved to be the happy exception for they were 
not suspected of meddling in politics; they exercised no influence in 
government circles, and they owned no great estates nor schools.? And 
again, Father Steck attributes the success of the Franciscans among 
the laity to the fact that, 


their life of complete detachment from earthly things was a salutary reproof 
to the wealthy, and a source of comfort and satisfaction to the needy and 
oppressed. 


Commenting on St. Francis and the universality of his influence Dubois 
remarks: 


Though the reform which Francis and the Church accomplished con- 
jointly was above all religious, based on the Gospel and aimed at the conversion 
and salvation of man, it was nevertheless, all comprehensive, including the 
natural as well as the supernatural, the material as well as the spiritual in 
man. It aimed not at the destruction of existing principles and institutions, 
but at the repression of abuses committed by individuals and the triumph 
of justice and charity among men.‘ 


87 Ibid., 325. 
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But perhaps the best evidence of the completeness of the reform, both 
social and religious, which the Poverello effected according to Martin® 
is that the social ideal of St. Francis made so strong an appeal to the 
people as to attract large numbers of them from every walk of life, 
anxious to become members of the Third Order Secular, and this, at a 
time when the Christian world had all but lost sight of the Gospel ideals. 
And so “the common people when they made up their minds to go back 
to the Sacraments, went to Franciscan churches for they felt that the 
Franciscans were close, both to them and the Gospel.” 


A great stimulus was given to this movement of sympathy with 
which lay persons were regarding St. Francis by two great Popes whose 
personalities dominated the stage of Christendom during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, Pius IX and Leo XIII. His Holiness Pope 
Pius IX joined the Tertiaries in 1821, and cultivated the Franciscan 
spirit throughout his life. That he solemnly celebrated the golden 
anniversary of his profession as a Tertiary in 1871, and that he encourag- 
ed the Third Order and dedicated it to the Sacred Heart in 1874 provides 
proof of this.” 


In 1875 Pope Pius appointed Cardinal Pecci, Archbishop of Perugia, 
and later Pope Leo XIII as the protector of the Third Order at Assisi, 
the cradle of the Franciscan movement. When he entered upon his new 
duties, the Cardinal delivered an address in which he declared 


that he had always looked upon the Third Order as a school of Christian 
perfection, erected without doubt at the inspiration of the Holy Ghost... 
and exceedingly useful both to religion and to the State.® 


In another public utterance regarding the Third Order just a month 
after his elevation to the Papacy, Leo XIII remarked: 


As God sent St. Francis to heal the evils of his age by the Third Order, 
so this order, we are certain is a more suitable means than any other of 
calling the world back to the observance of the Gospel . . . We are perfectly 
certain that the Third Order is a most powerful antidote against all the 
evils which harass the present age so that there is no means more apt to lead 
the world to a true and solid keeping of the Gospel.® 


Thus the Pope made clear the place of Franciscan spirituality and 


specifically of the Third Order in Catholic social action of the period. 
The Sovereign Pontiff placed his high hopes in this Franciscan spirit 
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and its salutary effects also, because of the great similarity between | 
the evils of thirteenth and nineteenth century societies. In this compar- | 
ison the Pope bases himself chiefly on two points of similarity: the 
decline of divine charity and the perversion of the Christian sense of 
duty, outwardly manifested in the seeking of comforts and the avid 
striving for pleasures.!® 


Five years after the election of Leo XIII to the Papacy, occurred 
the seventh centenary of the birth of St. Francis. Honoring this occasion 
with the Encyclical Auspicato concessum, Pope Leo lauded the Third 
Order as the great gift of the Poverello to the world, and one which 
largely contributed to the preservation of Christian civilization. His 
convictions are evident in the following encyclical passage: 

Domestic peace and public tranquility, integrity of life and kindliness, 
the right use and management of property — the best foundations of civili- 
zation and security — a spring from the Third Order of St. Francis as from 
their root, and it is to Francis that Europe is largely indebted for the preser- 
vation of these blessings.14 
Then in 1883 realizing that the Third Order needed rejuvenation Pope 
Leo breathed new life and vigor into it with the Encyclical Misericors 
Dei Filius. Keenly aware that the nineteenth century was drifting into 
indifferentism and laicism, “to put God back into the life of the world 
was his one endeavor; and the best means to accomplish this was in his 
mind the Third Order of St. Francis.!* In stating the purpose and scope 
of this encyclical he says that: 

. from many quarters comes the report of a growing devotion to St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi and of a general increase in the number of those seeking admit- 
tance into the Third Order. Wherefore, like one giving general inducements 
to the entrants of a race, We determine to devote Our attention to whatever 
might in any way hinder or retard this salutary course of sentiments.% 

Not only the great Pontiffs of the latter nineteenth century, but 
other Catholic sociologists as well, in an attempt to discover if the 
precepts of the Gospel had ever been utilized in the field of economics, 
encountered the personality of St. Francis. Monsignor Wilhelm Em- 
manuel Ketteler, the great Archbishop of Mayence, the champion of 
the Church against the despotism of the Kultur Kampf, Socialism, and 
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Freemasonry, and defender of the rights of the working class, had drawn 
inspiration from the example and social doctrines of St. Francis. “I 
feel most intensely,” he said, “the attraction of the social doctrines 
preached by St. Francis during the Middle Ages.1> Of the same opinion, 
too, were the other Catholic sociologists of that generation — Frederic 
Ozanam, Donoso Cortes, Kolping, Windhorst, Cardinal Manning, 
Mermillod, La Tour de Pin, Lorin and Toniolo.¢ 

An outstanding example of the notable social work resulting from 
the Third Order Secular is the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, founded 
by the lay Tertiary, Frederic Ozanam whose whole life was imbued with 
that love for his fellow men which was in perfect harmony with the 
teaching of his Seraphic Father Francis. According to Martin,!? this 
society although it has no canonical connection with the Franciscan 
Order, may be cited as a work which through its Tertiary founder at 
least, is linked with Francican influence and today occupies a place of 
honor among the charitable organizations of the Church. 

Although it was a long time before English literature came to a 
conscious appreciation of Catholicism, Senft!* claims that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the influence came through many centers, it really 
came from one, namely, the Romantic Movement. Even though the 
nineteenth and late eighteenth centuries discovered the Middle Ages 
emotionally and inaccurately, it is, as G. K. Chesterton aptly observed, 
something more than an accident that Romances are named after Rome.!® 
It was only a question of time and logic before St. Francis was recognized 
as one of the sign-posts not only to the medievalism the Romantics 
cultivated, but also to the origin of that medievalism which is Rome. 
Tennyson expressed the sentiments of his age when he sighed: 

Sweet St. Francis, would that he were here again, 
He that in his Catholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 
Sisters, Brothers — and the beasts — whose pains are hardly less than ours.?® 

The Oxford Movement which followed was the religious counterpart 

and completement of, if not essentially one with, the Romantic Move- 
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ment.22 And it was John Henry Cardinal Newman (1801—1890) who 
finally conducted the movement to its authentic source of inspiration. 
This decision was made final in his retreat at Littlemore in 1845, after 
which he followed the example of St. Philip Neri, his spiritual father and 
clothed himself in the habit of the Third Order.** His immortal Dream 
of Gerontius expressed his intimate thoughts on a subject that had 
occupied his whole lifetime, the final meeting with Sister Death. Here, 
he appropriately inserted his lofty tribute to St. Francis in the words of 
the Angel to the Soul before its judgment: 

There was a mortal, who is now above 

In the mid glory: he, when near to die, 

Was given communion with the Crucified, 

Such, that the Master’s very wounds were stamped 

Upon his flesh; and from the agony 

Which thrill’d through body and soul in that embrace, 

Learn that the flame of the Everlasting Love 

Doth burn ere’ it transform. . .%% 


Actually, however, Kenelm Digby (1800—1880) who was doing 
literary work in the Catholic Church a full decade before Newman’s 
conversion paid tribute to the Franciscan traditions of the Middle Ages 
and helped to show to his contemporaries that religion was really the 
soul of romance. While it is true that Father Frederick W. Faber 
(1814—1863) as an Anglican had already come into contact with Francis- 
cans on the Continent, Kenelm H. Digby succeeded in correcting his 
view of them by directing him to the sources of the Franciscan story. 
Father Faber’s translation of Chalippe’s Life of St. Francis antedated 
by three years Karl Hase’s important Franz von Assisi (1850) which 
Seton is inclined to take as a starting point of the Franciscan literary 
movement.?5 The book’s significance has not received the attention it 
deserves, possibly because it was overshadowed by the masterly trans- 
lation by Henry Cardinal Manning of one of the best known of all 
sources of Franciscan history, the Fioretti. 

English Catholicism is remarkable, however, not only for the number 
of its Tertiary authors, but also for the quality of their lives and crea- 
tions. Among the first was Aubrey De Vere who was a convert to the 
Catholic Faith from the “religion” of the Romantics. He alludes to the 
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motives for his conversion in the preface to the May Carols, seeing 
Catholicism at once as a theological truth and as a living power, reigning 
among the humanities and renewing the affection and imagination of 
men. Of St. Francis’ patronage by the Romantics he sang wisely; but 
far from regretting the saint in Francis, De Vere tried to imitate him in 
the Third Order. Of his strictly Franciscan literary productions, we have 
his rhythmic translation of the Fioretti and Perfect Joy. Coventry 
Patmore’s religious and literary background prior to his conversion in 
1862 was similar to De Vere’s, but Patmore’s theory of the experience 
of beauty is only the distant echo of the voice of the composer of The 
Canticle of the Sun. Nevertheless, his desire to be buried in the rough 
habit of the Franciscans in Lymynton Churchyard was more than an 
author’s dramatic gesture. 


Besides the afore-mentioned authors whose lives and works reflected 
the Franciscan spirit in the nineteenth century, there were others, such 
as Alice Meynell, Katherine Tynan Hinkson, and of course, Francis 
Thompson. The investigation into the Franciscan elements that in- 
fluence the life and essays of Thompson will form the burden of the 
next two chapters. 


Turning to the non-Catholic intellectuals of the age, admiration for 
the Poverello can be found among the most diverse types. Matthew 
Arnold saw in Francis the person who knew best of all how to make 
religion popular. ‘““He provided the most popular body of ministers of 
religion that has ever existed in the Church.”*? John Ruskin admired 
Francis so much that he considered becoming a Catholic only in order 
to be able to join the Third Order. In his Deucalion written in 1875, he 
considers himself a brother of the Third Order.** Franz Liszt showed 
his appreciation of Francis and what he stood for in his mind by his 
melodious “Franciscan Sonata.” 


Just as Pope Leo XIII gave a vital impetus, particularly among the 
Catholic masses, so among the intellectuals and non-Catholics a compar- 
able impulse was given by new scholarly research into the life of the 
Umbrian Saint. In 1855 Karl Miiller published a study on the origins 
of the Franciscan orders which despite the author’s hypercritical attitude 
was fruitful in results. More successful though was another German 
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Protestant, Henry Thode, who that same year depicted St. Francis as 
the source of Renaissance art.?® 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century Paul Sabatier (1854— 
1941) learned of the character and influence of Francesco Bernardone. 
This French critic studied the Italian mendicant, was captivated, and 
in 1894 wrote a Life of Francis of Assisi. He did not portray the facts 
accurately, however, and this occasioned a popular attempt to champion 
the cause of the Poverello.3® Nevertheless, he spent some forty odd 
years in research on Franciscan subjects. Zaremba in his Franciscan 
Social Reform maintains that there is no denying the fact that nearly 
all who have written anything of value about the Poverello since Saba- 
tier entered upon the scene, have been directly or indirectly influenced 
by him. And there has been much written since that day ;*! so much, in 
fact, that it defies any accurate description. John R. H. Moorman in 
his book The Sources for the Life of St. Francis of Assisi®* gives a rather 
complete list of the authors who have done work on St. Francis in Eng- 
land since 1894. O’Brien goes so far as to make the statement: 


Since that day the presses of the world have turned out literally thou- 


sands of lives, studies, portraits, biographies, appreciations, interpretations, 
and what nots of the Italian draper’s son.*? 


This literary significance of St. Francis is further attested by O’ Maho- 


ney when speaking of the latter half of the nineteenth century he declares 
that: 


. the figure that has focussed most attention upon himself, drawing the 
regards of lettered and unlettered alike, is the man called Francis of Assisi, 
the man acclaimed by the modern mind as its own pet discovery, the man 
whose cult knows no frontiers, neither the boundaries of his country nor 
the far flung reaches of the Catholic Church. Literally Francis is of the wide 
world, everybody’s Saint.%4 


But all these ephemeral praises of the Saint, based on his role of a pure 
humanitarian, lover of nature, or inspirer of art, rebel of the Church, 
or first exponent of a personal interpretation of religion have compar- 
atively little value. The important thing to realize is that the great 
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benefits which have accrued to civilization from the Franciscan spirit 
were the result of Francis the Saint. 


During his lifetime Francis was lovably and engagingly human, and 
at the same time heroically selfless and supernatural. He was invariably 
courteous toward even the lowest and least. The secret, then, of the 
personal appeal of Francis the Saint, was that he had a basic reverence 
for every person. G. K. Chesterton very aptly says of him: 


To him a man was always a man ... he honored all men; that is, he not 
only loved, but respected them all. What gave him his extraordinary personal 
power was this; from the Pope to the beggar, from the Sultan of Syria in 
his pavillion to the ragged robbers crawling out of the wood, there was never 
a man that Francis Bernardone was not really interested in him; in his own 


inner individual life from the cradle to the grave; that he himself was being 
valued and taken seriously . . .*5 


Furthermore, he treated all men as kings. In his intense desire to restore 
self respect in the hearts of those who had lost faith in God and man, 
no sacrifice was too much for him. This spirit of brotherly love endeared 


St. Francis of Assisi in the hearts of people, even those of the nineteenth 
century. 


Thus, the spirit of St. Francis showed itself very strongly during 


the nineteenth century both under a religious and a social aspect. 
Through the favorable attitude of Pope Pius IX and Pope Leo XIII 
toward things Franciscan, the role of the Third Order of St. Francis 


was considerably enhanced and became the medium of a thorough 
religious and social reform. 


Further, eminent sociologists of the period among whom was Fred- 
eric Ozanam, gave official sanction to the social thought of St. Francis 
and spread its appealing doctrines. 


Moreover, besides the religious and social aspect of Franciscan 
Spirituality, it was the nineteenth century that recognized the qualities 
of “knight” and “minstrel” in Francis with the resulting emphasis on 
his romantiscism. This, in turn, called attention to his literary significance 
among Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 


Finally, though the literary aspect of the appeal of St. Francis 
mounted to universal proportions, the mainspring of the true Franciscan 


Spirituality during the nineteenth century was the personal appeal of 
Francis the Saint. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


FRANCISCAN ELEMENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


An author’s interpretation of life depends not only on his natural 
temperament and mentality, but also on his training and environment; 
on the other hand, in order to estimate fairly any man’s character it is 
of prime importance to understand his particular point of view. Hence, 
if the significance of some of Francis Thompson’s essays is to be apprehend- 
ed, a cursory survey of his life must be made. Cognizant of these facts, 
it will be necessary also, to investigate the potent influence of Franciscan 
spirituality upon Thompson’s life because in his delineation of the 
character of Thompson, the biographer Allen insists that: 

One does not possess the true talisman that admits to his magnificence 
until one has acquired something of an insight into Franciscan ideas ... 
something of that distinctively Franciscan intimacy with sacred things, 
that captivating audacious familiarity with the divine . . . For of the various 
influences which mold the character of the man, one perceives the most 


salutary to have been that of the Order of his seraphic namesake of which 
he was a devout Tertiary. 


Moreover, up to the present time, the important phase of Franciscan 
influence in the life of Thompson has been almost completely ignored. 

Francis Thompson was born at Preston, Lancashire in 1859. His 
father was a doctor and a convert to the Catholic Church. In reminis- 
centing about his early childhood Thompson says of himself: 

There is a sense in which I have always been and even now remain a 
child. But in another sense I never was a child, never shared children’s 
thoughts, ways, tastes, manner and life. I played, but my sport was solitary 
sport even when I played with my sisters... And from their hard practical 


objectivity of play I was tenfold wider apart than from girls with their 
partial capacity and habit of make-believe.” 


But there was no discontent in this particular memory because with 
his mother and sisters his books and his own inventions he was happy. 
At seven years he was reading poetry and, overwhelmed by feelings of 
which he knew not the meaning, had found his way to the heart of 
Shakespeare and Coleridge.* In search of seclusion sometimes he would 
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carry his book to the stairs where, away from the constraint of chairs 
and tables, the voices and noises of the surroundings were subdued and 
he could meditate and learn. Francis of Assisi, too, though not quite so 
early in youth, sought solitude in which to learn God’s will in his regard. 


Thompson’s parents had destined for him the priesthood, so in 1870 
he was sent to Ushaw College near Durham. Here the boy remained for 
seven years, but vigilant superiors recognized that the youth who 
shirked appointed tasks to pursue the delights of literature, who was 
rarely punctual, and who was a daydreamer, could scarcely become a 
pastor of souls. He returned home, much to the dissatisfaction of his 
parents, but more so to his own, for he had wanted sincerely to become 
a priest. On the other hand, Thompson recognized the justice of his 
confessor’s opinion that he discontinue his studies for the priesthood 
and resign himself to the will of God. So it was that the A. M. D. G. 
inscribed in his exercise books was none the less perfect dedication. 
“To the Great Glory of God” was already his pen’s motto. 

His life of suffering and renunciation in preparation for his future 
work was already beginning. His father’s decision that he should become 
a doctor, he accepted in silence and with an inward feeling of frustration, 
he entered Owen College, Manchester, where he took upthe study of 
medicine. The six years he spent there “‘were productive chiefly of the 
spirit of evasion rather than rebellion, and of intensive reading—but 
not of medical books on the poetry shelves of Manchester’s public 
library, and of much writing—but not college theses.”’* Francis’ natural 
abstraction toward mundane things led to his failure at every task to 
which he was set. 

In 1879 Thompson had a serious sickness, and did not recover until 
after a long siege of fever. Meynell informs us that it is probably at this 
time that he first tasted laudanum as sedative.® Later, in a fit of despon- 
dency, Francis had recourse to the drug, and the habit persisted with 
him almost all his life. His mother, shortly previous to this, had given 
him as a present a copy of Thomas De Quincey’s The Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater in hopes that it would help him to overcome the 
habit. However, the effect was just the opposite. 

Soon after his failure at medical college, Francis left home after a 
misunderstanding between himself and his father. Not unlike the father 


4 Ibid., 34. 

5 Benjamin Musser, Franciscan Poets, (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933), p. 16. 

® Meynell, op. cit., 46. 
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of Francis Bernardone, Thompson’s father had little sympathy for 
other-worldliness. Moreover, neither parent realized this gift in their 
son, but thought it a stubborn unwillingness to submit to parental 
authority. Nevertheless, Francis Thompson looked upon his vocation 
as poet as a sacred calling, a form of anointed priesthood wherein he 
worked for the greater honor and glory of God. The much-quoted words, 
found among the poet’s notes seem to confirm this belief, “To be the 
poet of the return to Nature is somewhat; but I would be the poet of the 
return to God.’’? He sold his medical books then in order to obtain the 
necessary funds with which to reach London. Here he spent three years 
in the performance of menial tasks in an atmosphere completely devoid 
of the real solace of friendly presences. 

Without friends or courage, Francis found no better job than that of 
collector of books . . . Unlike his fellow collectors he would have an additional 


stock in his private pocket — his own library — and his interest would be 
in this, rather than in the bundle on his back...’ 


He found no work commensurate with his attainments, but though his 
back ached under his bundle of books, his reading of Blake and Aeschy- 
lus buoyed him up. During this period he showed, like Francis of Assisi, 
a sublime indifference to personal discomforts. May it not be 


... that Francis Thompson discerned in his life enough similarity with that 
of St. Francis to make him decide deliberately to pattern himself after the 
Seraph of Assisi ?§ 
Then, when the time came when he had no lodging, the nights were an 
agony of prevented sleep and the days long blanks of general discomfort. 
In a note Francis wrote of his habit of prayer at this time: 

It was my practice from the time I left college to pray for the lady whom 
I was destined to love — the unknown She. It is curious that even then I 
did not dream of praying for her whom I was destined to marry; and yet 
not curious: for already I previsioned that with me it would be to love, not 
to be loved.® 
Poverty and its handmaiden, Suffering, was to his dying hour to be his 
self-chosen Bride as in the case of the beloved Assisian. Though Thomp- 
son suffered almost past belief, “he retained even in London gutters 
and in the most loathsome of circumstances a singular purity of heart 
and inherent gentleness of thought and speech.’’!® Like his Assisian 

7 Ibid., 62. 

8 Sister M. Catherine Frederic, O.S.F., ‘‘The Franciscan Spirit as 
Revealed in the Literary Contribution of Francis Thompson,” Franciscan 
Studies, XI (March, 1951), 29. 
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namesake, Thompson learned above all things that lack of the world’s 
goods is small lack, and even to lose everything is no great loss. This he 
found could be proved by analogy to those who have gained everything 
and found it small gain. Although it is true that the poverty of Francis 
Thompson was more a matter of circumstances than of choice as was 
that of the Saint, it is to be noted that even when he might have changed 
his conditions, Thompson apparently preferred poverty to even moderate 
circumstances. 

Having seen some numbers of Merrie England, a Catholic magazine, 
Francis Thompson in 1887 sent a copy of his essay “Paganism Old and 
New” and a poem entitled “The Passion of Mary” to the editor, Wilfred 
Meynell." But the manuscripts, most uninviting in outward aspect, were 
pigeon-holed for six months — and finally were released, read, and 
estimated. Meynell decided to accept the essay and poem and to meet 
the author. But failing in the attempt, Meynell finally printed the poem 
in April 1888, without Thompson’s permission, thereby hoping to get in 
contact with him.!* This proved successful; a letter came on April 14, 
which was answered by the editor immediately. Arrangements were 
then made for an interview. 

A few days later, Thompson reported at the office. Everard Meynell 
gives this account of his father’s first impressions: 

. . the door opened, and a strange hand was thrust in. The door closed but 
Thompson had not entered. Again it opened; again it shut. At the third 
attempt a waif of a man came in. No such figure had been looked for; more 
ragged and unkempt than the average beggar, with no shirt beneath his 
coat and bare feet in broken shoes, he found my father at a loss for words. 
Recovering himself after this most unusual spectacle of dereliction, 
Wilfred Meynell attempted to open a conversation with his visitor by 
commenting on the essay he had received. There was little to be done 
for him, however, at this interview except to extract his promise to 
return. He did return again and again, but it was long before he would 
accept substantial hospitalities. From thenceforth, however, Thompson 
found in Meynell a guide, a philosopher, a friend. 

Physically he was battered, and his condition led Wilfred Meynell 
to prevail upon him with much difficulty to be examined by a doctor. 
“He will not live” was the first verdict, ‘and you hasten his death by 
denying his whims and opium.’ But the risk was taken, and Francis 
was sent first to a private hospital, and then to the Storrington Priory 


11 Meynell, op. cit., 85. 12 Ibid., 88. 
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in Sussex where he eventually renounced narcotics. Thus he alludes to 
the change within himself: 


Please accept my warmest thanks for all your kindness and trouble on 
my behalf. I know this is a very perfunctory looking letter; but until the 
first sharp struggle is over, it is difficult for me to write in any other way.15 
Moreover, having learned the advantage of being without narcotics for 
mental exercise, Thompson assures Wilfred Meynell that he has learned 
to bear his fits of depression without it, and therefore no longer fears 
for himself. 

“The Ode to the Setting Sun” was written at mid-summer in 1889, 
and according to Wilfred Meynell, this was the first conclusive sign of 
the splendour of his powers. And so it was, that the renunciation of 
opium, not its indulgence, opened the doors of his intellect. Just as 
Francis of Assisi emerged from the sufferings of San Damiano, a great 
saint, so out of the depths of the darkest London streets Thompson 
came forth a great poet. 

From 1889 to 1896 Thompson not only wrote poems, but he also 
contributed reviews, essays, and criticisms to some prominent magazines, 
notably Merrie England, the Academy, and The Athenaeum. In these 
years he wrote the content of his three volumes of verse, Poems, Sister 
Songs and New Poems. In prose he published his Life and Labours of 
of St. John Baptist de la Salle, Health and Holiness: A Study of the Relation 
between Brother Ass — the Body, and His Rider — the Soul, and the Life 
of St. Ignatius of Loyola which appeared serially in the Athenaeum. His 
Essay on Shelley was published posthumously. 

When Thompson left the monastery a tStorrington, and returned 
to London, he spent much time with the Meynell’s and their children. 
Of this period Alice Meynell affirms of Francis that 
... he had natural good spirits, and was more mirthful than many a man 


of cheerful, of social, or even of humorous reputation ... as he was one of 
the most innocent of men, he was also one of the finest tempered.!* 


Thompson’s deep appreciation of the joys and sorrows of child life 
emanated from the fact that at heart he was a child, and so he could 
fathom the depths of childish joy. 

In 1892 when Francis Thompson was thirty-three years old he went 
to Pantasaph, the Franciscan Monastery in North Wales. He lodged at 
the gates of the Capuchin Monastery, and-spent much time within its 


5 Ibid., 94. 
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walls. After having been formally enrolled as a member of the Third 
Order of St. Francis in the monastery church, Thompson belonged in 
name as well as in spirit to the great family of Franciscans. There it was 
that Father Alphonsus, Provincial of the English Franciscans, Father 
Marianus, the procurator, and the sandaled friars “looked after all his 
wants from boots to dogma.’’!? The Franciscan way of life was fascinat- 
ing to Thompson, and he frequently visited the monasteries of the 
Order at Olton and Crawley. Allen contends: 

His fine nostalgia for spiritual things put him en rapport with the Francis- 
can mood, and time and again when almost slain by life, which is coarse 
and vulgar when it touches his type, the unutterable peace of Franciscan 
places eased the tragedy of his vicissitudes.1* 

Because of the Franciscans’ delicate care of him, Francis’ health was 
considerably improved and he became less melancholy, in fact, even 
lively. 

Father Anselm, later Archbishop of Simla, India (now retired) who 
became Francis’ philosophical school master and close friend was 
responsible for the awakening of Thompson’s intellectual interests. And 
“this friendship was, not without its influence upon Thompson’s later 
work.” Even at this early date he contributed to the Franciscan Annals 


under Father Anselm’s editorship, and his work bore the stamp of 
Franciscan thought. The reasons for this good understanding between 
the Franciscan friars and Thompson are mentioned in Richard de Bary’s 
Franciscan Days of Vigil: 


Francis Thompson was just then [1894] a favourite with the Order, and 
there were keen discussions about his mystical intuitions. In the spirit of 
the Franciscan Laudes Domini, the Breviary Offices of the Seasons, Thomp- 
son recalled them, and expounded the phases of asceticism that ran with 
them in his poem, ‘From the Night of Foreboding’ ... 

The center of interest in the household was the poet, Francis Thompson, 
who spent the summer of that year in a neighboring cottage. Walks in the 
late evening did not result in much conversation; but at evening gatherings 
in my room the poet used often to join the party, and argued with vigour 
and persuasiveness on favorite topics. The Franciscans had learnt a kind 
of art of drawing their mystical guest into conversations.?° 


So it was that among his Franciscan companions he had the right 
atmosphere for new periods of composition. 


17 Meynell, op. cit., 180. 

18 Allen, op. cit., 293. 

19 Meynell, op. cit., 181. 

20 Richard de Bary, Franciscan Days of Vigil, cited by Everard Meynell, 
The Life of Francis Thompson, pp. 182—183. 
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Thompson’s allusion to the bearded counselors of God?! is redolent | 
with the local color of Pantasaph. And again, when dealing with the | 
works of St. Francis, Thompson referred to poetry as “clinging about | 
the cowls of his Order.”®? He was happy in this companionship for 
“they, as he, had sacred commerce cum Domina Paupertate.”’** A neigh- 
bour’s reminiscence is that given by Father David Bearne, S. J., in 
The Irish Monthly, November, 1908 who 


recalls two occasions on which I had the privilege of chatting with the 
poet . . . Of each occasion I retain the happiest memories . . .As men common- 
ly understand the word, there was no fascination about Thompson. There 
was something better. There was the sancta simplicitas of the true poet and 


the real child.*4 
Although Thomson spoke with great enthusiasm, it was the man him- 
self, rather than what he said, that won the admiration of all. 

The friars were instrumental in helping Thompson to acquire another 
companion, Coventry Patmore, who as a Third Order member went in 
1894 to stay at Pantasaph. It was Patmore and the monks who introduc- 
ed Francis Thompson to the transcendental ideas behind the Church’s 
liturgy, thus supplying him with the philosophical basis of the mystical 
sections of some of his writings. And thus it was that 
Thompson’s mysticism was in true lineal Franciscan descent. He knew that 
the way is long and that we arrive not by choosing our path, but by treading 


the thorns and briars of the road on which our feet have been set... With 
Francis Thompson, mysticism was morality carried to the nth power.*6 


Consequently, in all Nature Thompson was conscious of the opera- 
tions of an unseen Power that is craving audience and converse with 
His creatures. 

One of the best word pictures of Francis Thompson is supplied by 
Mr. Lewis Hind in a letter to Wilfred Meynell when he writes, “In 
memory I see him one miserable November afternoon communing with 
the Seraphim and frolicking with the young-eyed Cherubim in Chancery 
Lane.”?? The slush was ankle deep and an icy rain was falling. Yellow 
fog literally wrapped the pedestrians who were splashing down the lane. 
In the midst of it all Francis Thompson, wet and mud spattered, was 
seen. But apparently he was happy for 


21 Everard Meynell, op. cit., 181. 

22 Tbid., 181. 23 Tbid., 181. 
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His lips were moving, his head was raised, his eyes were humid with emotion, 
for above the roof of the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company, in the murk 


of the fog, he saw beatific visions. They were his reality, not the visible 
world.?® 


And so Thompson walked among men a pathetic figure, a paradox of 
peace with pain. He had a strange other-worldliness about him as if he 
were conscious of making only a hasty sojourn on earth. 

In 1906 Thompson again visited the Franciscan monastery at 
Crawley, where he had been given hospitality over many years. Prior 
Anselm’s courtesy toward Francis is evident from these excerpts: 


Holy Saturday 
Dear Francis, — The Alleluias have been sung, and I echo them to you, 
dearest friend, hoping they bring you joy and peace and blessings... 


Dear Francis, — Could you give me and the community the great pleasure 
of your company on the Feast of St. Anthony, when the Bishop of South- 
wark will assist ? I do hope you will come, as it is the last feast I shall have 
before the Chapter, an event that may scatter us all to the four winds of 
heaven ... The Community and particularly myself would be delighted to 
have the pleasure of your company on October 4, the Feast of our Holy 
Father St. Francis and your name-day. I am looking forward to some long 
talks. How I long for a return of the happy days at Pantasaph, when we 
discussed all things in heaven and on earth and in infernis.?® 


Thus, even in the latter part of his life, Thompson was a congenial 
companion of the Franciscans. 

Francis Thompson’s health was never good and at last his frail 
constitution fell a prey to consumption. So on November 2, 1907, he 
was taken to the Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth in London 


where he died after having received the Sacraments. As Everard Meynell 
says of him: 


He was too magnanimous to take one to his dead heart. Suffering alone, 
he escaped alone and left none strictly bound on his account.*® 
But Wilfred Meynell himself rings the final note of triumph on Thomp- 
son’s life in the words: 

But let none be named the benefactor of him who gave to all more than 
any could give to him.*! 

Even today Francis Thompson’s admirers are reminded of his 
Franciscan propensities for his portrait shows him in the conventional 
habit of the Third Order of St. Francis and suggests grateful memories 
of St. Francis’ devoted sons who influenced so greatly his spiritual and 
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physical development. This portrait, which is a copy produced by John | 
Lavelle from a sketch drawn by the Honorable Nevilly Lytton a few 
weeks before Thompson’s death, now hangs in the Thompson Room | 
at Boston College. The eyes of Thompson in the portrait are fixed upon | 
an image of Christ and His Mother who were the very essence of his 
life and the ultimate source of his inspiration. 

Thus, even a cursory survey of the facts of Francis Thompson’s life 
shows that the impact of Franciscan spirituality had its influence on 
him. Even Thompson’s early youth displays the Franciscan spirit, 
notwithstanding the fact that some exterior circumstances of his life 
were unlike those of Saint Francis. 

Whereas St. Francis’ way of life was his own choice, Thompson’s 
was more a matter of circumstance. Nevertheless, for Thompson, life 
in the London streets initiated him in the Franciscan ideals of Poverty, 
Renunciation, and Pain. 

Furthermore, after Wilfred Meynell rescued Thompson from the 
streets, he became intensely devoted to his “priesthood of poetry.” But 
the real awakening of Thompson’s intellectual and spiritual interests 
was the result of his contacts with the friars at Pantasaph where his 
Franciscan tendencies were considerably enhanced. 

Finally, his last years spent among Franciscan associates were 


peaceful and happy ones. He died in the habit of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


FRANCISCAN ELEMENTS 
IN THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


The whole Christ, the whole Gospel, with whatever emphasis he 
found in Christ and in the Gospel, and all of it integrated into everyday 
living and preaching and praying—that is the spirituality of St. Francis 
of Assisi. Because he so completely took unto himself and endeavored 
to give to others the Word of God, Francis did the very same with regard 
to the words of God—his letters, his Testament, even his rules are full 
of loving reverence, a fervent enthusiasm for the Word and the words 
of God. 

Archbishop Robinson might have been writing about Francis Thomp- 
son when he observed of St. Francis: 


His writings abound not only in allegory and personification, but also 
in quaint concepts and naive deductions. His final argument is often a text 
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of Holy Scripture, which he uses with a familiarity and freedom altogether 
remarkable. 
Some parts of his writings in which the interweaving of Scriptural 
phrases is intricate, almost defy any attempt to indicate them by ref- 
erences. For example, in the longest of his six letters, the one addressed 
“To All the Faithful” we discover not less than forty-five Scriptural 
references, and in his letter “To All the Friars” we find twenty-six 
Biblical quotations. So, too, Francis Thompson acknowledges his debt 
to the influence of the Holy Scriptures when he says that the Bible as 
an influence from the literary standpoint had a late but important date 
in his life. He admits having read the Bible for its historical content as 
a child, and in early youth it supplied a permanent and shaping direction. 
But not until quite later in maturer years did the Bible as a whole become 
an influence. Then, however, “it came with decisive power ... its 
influence was mystical; it revealed to me a whole scheme of existence.’’? 
Thompson concludes his essay “Books That Have Influenced Me” with 
the contention that whoever opens the Bible, learned or simple, equally 
finds something appropriate for his understanding.* 

Of the prose in the Vulgate, Thompson wrote in a review of a paper 
by Dr. Barry on St. Jerome’s revision: 

No tongue can say so much in so little... Nor to any unprejudiced ear 
can this Vulgate Latin be unmusical . . . Could prose have more impassioned 
loveliness of melody? Compare it even with the beautiful corresponding 


English of the Authorized Protestant Version; the advantage in music is 
not to the English but to the soft and wooing fall of these delicately lapsing 


syllables.* 

As a result of the fine appreciation that is evident in the passage quoted 
above, much of Thompson’s writing, like that of St. Francis, is definitely 
reminiscent of the Bible. Whereas the Holy Gospel forms the very 
foundation of the spirit of St. Francis, Francis Thompson maintains 
that the Gospel is the very fountain source of his writings. And so, 
according to Joseph Husslein in the preface to Francis Thompson: In 
His Paths, ‘‘there is about Thompson an intensity of truth and convic- 
tion, a realism bred of experience that were bound to penetrate hearts, 
infuse new hope and confer fresh strength.”5 Father Anselm, now Arch- 
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bishop Kenealy, one of the Franciscan friars who befriended Thompson 
at Pantasaph said, “The trouble with the world today is that it has | 
suffered corruption. The antidote is Francis Thompson.”* He who was 
always aware of what was going on around him in the world, and who | 
was sympathetic with its troubles, followed the advice given by the | 
Assisian Francis who wrote in his rule: 


Let us love our neighbors as ourselves, and, if any one does not wish to 
love them as himself, or cannot, let him at least do them no harm, but let 
him do good to them.’ 


And again in his admonition on compassion toward one’s neighbor, 
Francis reports, ‘“Blessed is the man who bears with his neighbor accord- 
ing to the frailty of his nature as much as he would wish to be borne 
with by him if he should be in a like case.”’* Visionary though he might 
be, Francis Thompson like the Saint who “‘penanced Brother Ruffino 
because the ‘visionary’ was overpowering in him the worker,’’® and who 
never allowed contemplation to divert him from activity, was not blind 
to the needs and wants of those about him. 

So it was, that Thompson also, was deeply affected by all the prob- 
lems of his time, and he shows this interest poignantly in his essays. 
In ‘“‘Moestitiae Encomium” he laments: 


Alas for the nineteenth century, with so much pleasure and so little joy; 
so much learning, and so little wisdom; so much effort and so little fruition; 
so many philosophers and so little philosophy ... so many teachers and 
such an infinite wild vortex of doubt.}® 


“The only thing left” he continues, “is sadness which stamps our virtues 
and our very life.’”’!4 It was said of Thompson that ‘‘when he is most 
truly himself, he is most genuinely a son of the nineteenth century, 
heir to all the ages that have gone before, beneficiary of all its knowledge 
and songs.’ But his philosophy, his symbolism, and his deep religious 
convictions were abreast with only the best thoughts of his age. According 
to H. E. Cory writing in the Dial Magazine in 1914, his whole life was 
a superb, pious, and immortal protest against the present formula that 
life is (and should be) a struggle for existence.1* As such, Thompson’s 
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life was the life of an untheatrical martyr, a perfect refutation of any- 
thing like a materialistic philosophy. Nevertheless, in his essay “Darkest 
England” he writes: 


This is a day which with all its admitted and most lamentable evils, 
most of us are most glad that we have lived to see; for it is a day wherein a 
bad old order is fast giving place to a new; and the new, we trust, through 
whatever struggle and gradual transformation, will finally prove a higher 


order than the old.'4 
From this it can be seen that Thompson’s faith was certain; he did not 
despair as the Victorians were inclined to do, for the reason, as he 
supplies in “Form and Formalism,” that the modern world profoundly and 
hopelessly disbelieves in the power of prayer, not in a scornful way, how- 
ever, but it simply just does not comprehend.!® Thompson then proceeds 
to give a glimpse of the doctrine of Individualism which was so char- 
acteristic of the Victorian period. Though he admits that the Individual- 
istic theory had its scaffolding of excellence, he goes on to say: 

The walls of no theory can rise far above the ground without that. Our 
neighbors have this in common with Heaven — they only help those who 


are perfectly able to help themselves. In the days when the blatant beast 
of Individualism held the field, that was a truth.!* 


He continues, with some relief, that this old spirit is rapidly becoming 
a cynicism, even though it had been a diabolical doctrine, as it was the 
outcome of that proud teaching which declared it despicable for men 
to bow before their fellowmen. It implied, not that a man should be an 
individual, but that he should be independent. Thompson’s belief, like 
that of his Assisian namesake, was that a man should be individual, but 
not independent.}? 


Thompson reveals his interest in education, also, because with the 
growth of democracy in England during the nineteenth century, came 
the spread of popular education. In “Darkest England” he points out 
that this movement was one of the signs of the common tendency, in- 
volving a negation of the doctrine of Individualism.* It meant, moreover, 
that the hearts of men were softening toward each other, and reviving 
the spirit of the Brotherhood of Man. Everard Meynell reminds us that 
among the notes of Thompson are many jottings of a resolve to write 
on the young children of London.1® Thompson states the case for Free 
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Education when he asks whether the children could be gathered together | 
and educated in the truest sense of the word so as to cut off and eliminate 
future recruits to the ranks of “Darkest England.” If that would be | 
done, there would be needed no astrology to cast the horoscope of the 
future for he claims, “in the school satchel lie the keys of tomorrow.’’2® 
By way of climax he emphasizes: 

Think of it. If Christ stood amidst your London slums, He could not 
say, ‘Except you become as one of these little children.’ Far better your 
children were cast from the bridge of London than they should become one 
of those little ones.?! 

Thus, Thompson was always ready to come to the assistance of those 
who needed help, even though he himself suffered acutely the pangs 
of his own poverty. 

So, when Francis Thompson is labelled as standing outside the age 
in which he lived, this is meant only in so far as he preached a creed 
which the Victorians rejected. G. K. Chesterton writes on this point: 

But none of these Victorians were able even to understand Francis 


Thompson; his skyscraping humility, his mountains of mystical detail, his 
occasional and unashamed weakness, his sudden and sacred blasphemies.** 


Like him of the Assisian hills, the poet of the London streets had been 
laughed at, pushed aside, misunderstood and, like him, the soaring 
spirit could not be downed by circumstances. Both had the inward eye, 
the outer humility; both found delight in, and gave voice to the little 
things of creation; both drew away from the world to draw nearer to 
Christ. 


For Francis of Assisi, the means of growing to a Christlike stature 
was voluntary poverty. By his renunciation of home, family, friends, 
and earthly possessions the Assisian strove to emulate the poverty of 
Christ’s life in an uninterrupted series of self abnegation. Even in his 
youth, Francis Bernardone had perceived the corrupting influence of 
riches, and he resolved to introduce within his new Order such a devotion 
to poverty, renunciation, and detachment as would safeguard its 
members from the seductions of all earthly things. In the Second Rule 
of the Friars Minor, Francis writes: 


And as pilgrims and strangers in this world, serving the Lord in poverty 
and humility ... because the Lord made Himself poor for us in this world. 
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This, my dearest brothers, is the height of the most sublime poverty which 
has made you heirs and kings in the kingdom of heaven: poor in goods, but 
exalted in virtue.*% 
Francis Thompson, too, would have dedicated himself to God, but 
disappointed by the decision that he was unfit by temperament for the 
serving of the altar, he determined to spend himself in the “priesthood 
of poetry.” For this new work Thompson was cognizant of the fact that 
a period of preparation proportionate in rigor to the envisioned goal is 
essential, whether that goal be the attainment of heroic sanctity in the 
case of St. Francis, or the realization of a poetic ideal as it was in his 
own. In the essay on “‘Shelley’”’ Thompson informs us: 

Most poets, probably like most saints, are prepared for their mission by 
an initial segregation, as the seed is buried to germinate: before they can 


utter the oracle of poetry, they must first be divided from the body of men. 
It is the severed head that makes the seraph.*4 


The unusual demand of the individual who “would hitch his wagon to 
a star” of lofty endeavor is renunciation, and the loftier the achievement 
the more rigorous the abnegation. So it was that for Thompson’s new 
work a sacrifice was demanded, one that took the form of renunciation 
of love, marriage, and domestic pleasures. Renunciation of conjugal 


love, however, was not all the poet was called on to sacrifice. Even as 
St. Francis sought in solitude to learn the deepest lessons of divine love, 
so Francis Thompson submitted to an apprenticeship of isolation “far 
from the madding crowd.” Of the growth and activity characteristic 
of this period Thompson explains in “Health and Holiness”: 


In poet as in saint this retirement is a process of pain and struggle. For 
it is nothing else than a gradual conformation to artistic law. He absorbs 
the law into himself, or rather he is himself absorbed into the law, moulded 
to it until he becomes sensitively respondent to its faintest motion, as the 
spiritualized body to the soul.?5 


Everard Meynell in his Life of Thompson contrasts the types of 
poverty as embraced by the two Francis’. In place of rocky platforms 
Thompson’s poverty gave him the restaurant’s doubtful tablecloth, 
and sometimes even he ate from paper bags. The broken bread eaten on 
the hills of Umbria was appetizing in comparison with the heavy bread 
of Soho; and Thompson never drank from the clear stream. It was 
literally true, Meynell testifies, that Thompson cast all his life’s best 
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treasures at the feet of his Lady Poverty; his health, spent to a degree 
that Wilfred Meynell penned his picture as “a moth of a man;” his 
wealth, for he was nearly a Franciscan and learned in the difficult | 
arithmetic of subtraction, leaving at his death nothing more than a tin | 
box of refuse.2® Physical self denial, and disregard of personal luxuries, 
are but the manifestations of a spiritual state, of the state recommended | 
by Christ: ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of | 
Heaven.” The Saint put his virtue to the proof; he embraced the leper, 
he preached to the birds. Thompson, on the other hand, also renounced 
personal pride, ambition and pleasures, but the leper would pass him 
unnoticed, and he was too shy, too little a man of the world to preach 
to the practical sparrows of the Edgeware Road. Visited though with 
pangs of this heroic abnegation often in his life, he queries in ‘Finis 
Coronat Opus,” ““Why was I never told that the laurel could soothe no 
hunger, that the laurel could staunch no pang, that the laurel could 
return no kiss?’’27 In his sacrifice of love, the account of which runs 
consistently through his writings, Thompson undoubtedly reached the 
apogee of renunciation. 


The greater part of the essay ‘“‘Sanctity and Song”’ (A Second Paper) 
is devoted to a discussion of the poverty of St. Francis and what he 


believed to be allied with poverty — pain. The following anecdote from 
the essay very aptly illustrates Francis of Assisi’s idea of poverty even 
before his conversion: 


Pica [Francis’ mother] was preparing the table for dinner, and Francis 
placed on it very many loaves. Pica inquired why he put so many loaves 
for so few guests. ‘They are for the poor,’ said her son. ‘But where are the 
poor?’ asked Pica. Francis answered: “They are in my heart.’2® 
Following closely in the steps of that great Saint and social reformer of 
Assisi, Francis Thompson, his zealous namesake, loved the poor and 
lowly. Through his close contacts with the neglected multitude of the 
London streets he realized their sad plight, and tried to promote action 
to alleviate their miseries. In ‘“Darkest England” is a veritable clarion 
call to the Catholic laity, the army of English Franciscan Tertiaries to 
remedy a terrible social condition of the London slums. Though he 
praised the work of the Salvation Army in a review of General Booth’s 
book In Darkest England, Thompson deplores the inactivity of the Third 
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Order of St. Francis. In answer to Professor Huxley who compared the 
Salvation Army with the Franciscans, Thompson states: 


The very chivalrous militarism of St. Francis has been caught and 
vulgarized in the outward military symbolism of the Salvation Army. That 
joyous spirit which St. Francis so peculiarly fostered is claimed by General 
Booth as an integral and essential feature in his own followers.?® 
Continuing in the same strain, Thompson credits the Franciscans on 
giving the first impetus to street preaching in which the Salvationists 
were so actively engaged. He reminds the Salvation Army then, that 
something more than the ringing of a bell is needed to gather the multi- 
tude into the churches. Thompson extends the general invitation to go 
into the highways and byways like the Franciscan friars of old and 
preach to the crowds. “Why should the Franciscans hide behind their 
caricatures ?”’ he asks. ““Where is the brown frock and the cord ?’’3® 


Then becoming even more explicit, Thompson in this same essay 
refers directly to the nature of the work of the Third Order when he 
says that the army of the Assisian is in the midst of us, enrolled under 
the banner of the Stigmata; over thirteen thousand strong, this army 
follows the barrack routine of religious peace and prayer. “Sound to 
the militia of Assisi and warn them that the enemy is round about them, 
that they must take to the field; sound to the Third Order of St. Fran- 
on."s 

“In Darkest England” also vividly portrays in their true light the 
contrasting scenes of London streets. Only one drilled in the school of 
suffering as Thompson was from childhood, could behold there as he says 
. ..a region whose hedgerows have set to brick, whose soil is chilled to the 
stone; where flowers are sold and women; where the men wither and the 
stars; whose streets to me on the most glittering day are black. For I unveil 
their secret meanings. I read their human hieroglyphs. I diagnose from a 
hundred occult signs the disease which perturbs their populous pulses. 
Misery cries out to me from the kerb stone; despair passes me by in the 
ways... .= 
Thompson assures us that we are raising from the dust a fallen standard 
of Christianity, not merely in phrase, but in practice, not by lips, but 
by lives we are reaffirming the Brotherhood of Man.* He reveals this 
same thought in “Health and Holiness” when he says: 


This is an age when everywhere the rights of the weaker against the 
stronger are being examined and asserted... Within the Church itself, 
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which has ever fostered the claims of the oppressed against the oppressor, 
a mind and rational appeal has made itself heard.** 


The crying need of the age, declares Thompson, is not only to foster the 
energies of the body, but to foster also the energies of the will. He 
asserts, moreover, that the weakest man has will enough for his appointed 
exigencies, if he but developed it as he would develop a feeble body. To 
that special end, he reminds us, are addressed the sacramental means of 
the Church. In this last statement Thompson boldly declares that the 
remedy for many of the evils of the time is more religion, not only in 
matters of belief, but in practice as well.*5 


Therefore, it is not merely a passive acquiescence in pain that Francis 
Thompson teaches, but like St. Francis, he meditates upon the suffering 
Christ and desires to suffer with Him. He himself wrote a commentary 
on St. Francis, emphasizing the dignity, beauty, and indispensability 
of Pain 


... which came to man as a penalty, remains with him as a consecration; 
his ignominy, by a Divine ingenuity, he is enabled to make his exaltation... 
How many among us after repeated lessonings of experience are never able 
to comprehend that there is no special love without special pain? To such 
St. Francis reveals that the Supreme Love is itself full of Supreme Pain... 
So he revealed to one of his companions that the pain of his stigmata was 
agonizing, but was accompanied by a sweetness so intense as made it ec- 
static to him.*6 


Thus it was, that Thompson found in St. Francis the best illustration 
for his principle that sanctity and song are expressions of the same 
reality. When the Canticles assigned to St. Francis are his subject, 
Thompson intimates the difficulty which the natural man encounters 
in understanding sanctity, and therefore in appreciating these canticles 
in which the purifying power of suffering is implicit. In the conclusion 
of the essay “Sanctity and Song” (A Second Paper) Thompson points 
out “that the spirit of song which was in St. Francis did not expire with 
him. Poetry clung around the cowls of his Order; and it was a Franciscan, 
Thomas of Celano, who gave to the Church perhaps her two greatest 
hymns.”8? Again in ‘‘Moestitiae Encomium” he reminds us: 


Power is the reward of sadness. It was after Christ had wept over Jerusalem 
that He uttered some of His most august words; it was when His soul had 
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been sorrowful even unto death that His enemies fell prostrate before His 
voice. Who suffers, conquers.** 

In these words we are given a positive attitude toward suffering and an 
answer to the age-old question. “Why must we suffer?” 


Thompson then applied his theory of pain to poets in particular. 
Consequently, he musingly asks why it is that the poets who have 
written for us the most beautiful lyrics, free from the mixture of dull, 
earthly things — the Shelley’s, the Coleridge’s, and the Keats’ are the 
very persons whose lives are among the saddest in literature? Further- 
more, he asks whether sorrow, passion, and fantasy are indissolubly 
connected like water, fire, and cloud; that as from the sun and dew are 
born the vapours, so from fire and tears ascend the visions of joy; that 
the heart like the earth smells sweetest after rain. Finally, he decides 
that songlight is like sunlight and darkens the countenance of the soul. 
Perhaps the rays are to stars, what thorns are to flowers, he concludes, 
and so the poet after wandering over heaven, returns with bleeding feet. 
In other words it was familiarity with pain that enhanced their writings.** 


It was inevitable, therefore, that one of Thompson’s temperament, 
realizing as he did the value of suffering, should place emphasis on that 
phase of spiritual experience known as asceticism, and give his assent 
to the doctrine that the excellence of the moral life can be won only 
through control of the passions and will. Consequently, the practice of 
asceticism is deliberately accepted and expounded in “Health and Holi- 
ness” in full harmony with the teachings of St. Francis as a mode of 
living, intended to subject the lower to the higher, body to soul.*° The 
sub-title “Study of the Relations between Brother Ass, the Body, and 
His Rider, the Soul,” is almost a direct quotation from St. Francis, who, 
when tempted to carnal thoughts or desires¥chastised ,»brother Ass” 
unmercifully. In this essay Thompson concerns himself with the clamant 
cry of the body’s rights and the extremity of the reaction to medieval 
asceticism. The externals of asceticism nay change with the time, he 
believes, but in its essence, asceticism is inevitable and inexorable.*! He 
refers to the Saint of Assisi as being 
a flame of active love to the end, despite his confessed ill-usage of ‘Brother 


Ass,’ despite emaciation, despite ceaseless labour, despite the daily hemor- 
rhage from the Stigmata.‘ 
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Hence the holiness resulting from his asceticism energized St. Francis 
and wrung from his body the uttermost drop of service. Again in “The | 
Image of God” Thompson reiterates: 

I cannot believe but that St. Francis who loved all things loved not 
least the hardly used Brother Ass. Rather are we intended to use this ‘sweet | 
enemy’ as a child, which we love, chastise, thwart, cherish; refusing now, | 
because our dearest wish is its future greatness.‘ 

Thus, Francis Thompson emphasizes the subservience of the body 
which includes physical life in general, to spiritual creativeness, whether 
in the aspect of sanctity or of song. His plea for health as well as holiness, 
is an argument that holiness is better served by health than by disease; 
and that “Brother Ass” should be rewarded for his usefulness to 
make him more useful. The only value of pain is to strengthen "the 
will when the soul passes through a process of seclusion and interior 
gestation.“ 


A spirit of simplicity, however, broke easily through the subdued 
pain of Thompson’s life, like a child’s laughter through its tears, and it 
is unmistakably reflected in his essays when he wanders through the 
“nurseries of heaven.’’*5 This was the very element that rendered 
St. Francis’ extraordinary character so easily understood, so close and 
natural because he appeared never other than he was, always candid, 
clear, plain, and simple as a child. 


Nowhere in the “Fourth Order of Humanity’ does one lose sight 
of the naive simplicity of Thompson whose heart never grew old, though 
his shoulders were bent and his steps lagged. Aptly he remarks, “Men 
are but children of a larger growth.’’46 With serious conviction, yet ever 
the child, “‘so small that the elves could whisper in his ear’’*? he confides 
how when small, he wrung by eloquence and fine diplomacy a beautiful 
doll from his sisters which he christened “the Empress of France” 
because of its beauty. In the opening sentences of the essay he notes 
the gradations in creation: 

In the beginning of things came man, sequent to him woman; on woman 


followed the child, and on the child, the doll. It is a climax of development; 
and the crown of these is the doll.4® 
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Thus, he elevates the doll to the order of humanity, and goes on to tell 
how in love he was with the bust of the Vatican Melpomene, 


. . . the statue which thralled my youth in a passion such as feminine 
mortality was skill-less to instigate. Nor at this let any boggle; for she was a 
goddess.‘ 


This, then, is the source of Francis Thompson’s deep appreciation of 
the joys of child life; he was at heart a child. How fitting that Thompson 
himself should ask, “Know you what it is to be a child ?”’5® And in the 
next sentence he answers: 


It is to have a spirit yet streaming from the waters of baptism; it is to 
believe in love, to believe in belief; it is to be so little that the elves can 
reach to whisper in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins into coaches, and mice 
into horses, lowness into loftiness, and nothing into everything.** 


Each child has its fairy godmother in its own soul, its highly imaginative 
faculties that can make itself, though living in a nutshell, the king of 
infinite space. It is 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour.® 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, because of his spontaneity, was Thompson’s 
ideal poet, and Shelley was spontaneous because he was ever a child. 
Coming to his poetry, we peep over the wild mask of revolutionary 
metaphysics, and we see the winsomie face of the child. It is not difficult 
to read Thompson into his own description of Shelley: 


He is still at play, save only his play is such as manhood stoops to watch, 
and his playthings are those which the gods give their children. The universe 
is his box of toys. He dabbles his fingers in the dayfall. He is golddusty with 
tumbling amidst the stars. He makes bright mischief with the moon. The 
meteors nuzzle their noses in his hand. He teases into growling the kenneled 
thunder, and laughs at the shaking of its fiery chain. He dances in and out 
of the gates of heaven; its floor is littered with his broken fancies. He runs 
wild over the fields of ether. He chases the rolling world. Hegets between 
the feet of the horses of the sun. He stands in the lap of patient nature and 
twines her loosened tresses after a hundred wilful fashions to see how she 
will look nicest in his song.5* 


Shelley’s play, however, led him to an unsatisfactory pantheism, 
but Thompson’s because he was a Christian, led him to the feet of Divine 
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Love as it did St. Francis who, according to Felder was simplicity’s 
most charming blossom. 

Thompson’s description of Franciscan simplicity applies equally as 
well to himself. He explains that it consists mainly in the contentment 
of every man to be and appear just what he is, regardless of his birth. 
This unassertive taking for granted that he is just himself, combined 
with matter-of-fact thoughtfulness of others, creates him a natural 
gentleman. This genuine simplicity causes strangers to feel at home with 
him. “It is this lofty and unsought genuineness which makes the true 
poet take to the Franciscan, and the true Franciscan to the poet.’ 
The reason for this is because the Franciscan embodies in himself the 
poet’s ideal which is sensitive and candid realization, the spontaneous 
candor of the child, combined with adult consciousness. 

Commenting then on the loss of this spontaneity among the Victorian 
writers who were over deliberate in expression, continually searching 
for the proper word for the right place, Thompson remarks: 

Theoretically, of course, one ought always to try for the best word. But 
practically, the habit of excessive care in word selection frequently results 
in loss of spontaneity. And still worse, the habit of always taking the best 
word, too easily becomes the habit of always taking the most ornate word, 
the word most removed from ordinary speech.®5 
As a result of this artificiality, the poetry of the time has become, 
according to Francis Thompson, a “‘kaleidoscope,”’ and the mind of the 
reader is diverted from the content to the mechanics of the poem. Even 
the poets themselves have become very self-conscious. In “The Way 
of Imperfection” the same point is stressed: 

... and now [1899] . . . no thoughtful person can contemplate without alarm 
the hold which the renascent principle has gained over the contemporary 


mind. Unless some voice be raised in timely protest, we feel that English 
art must soon dwindle to the extinction of endurable excellence.5* 


Thus, Thompson himself was aware of the grave danger of artificiality 
in writing, and he tried to avoid it, in so far as possible, in order not to 
lose childlike spontaneity. In regard to the literary field in general, he 
makes the following statement: 


Over it all, is the trait of this serpent perfection. It even affects the 
realm of colour, where it begets cloying, ennervating harmonies, destitute 
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of those stimulating contrasts by which the greatest colourists throw into 
relief the general agreement of their hues.5? 

In poetry this practice tends toward the love of the miniature finish, 
and eventually the principle leads to aestheticism wherein art takes 
predominance over inspiration of body and soul. Moreover, this type 
of writing affects those who aim at simplicity no less than those who 
seek for richness, for indeed nothing is so artificial as our simplicity. 
In a concluding remark on this topic, Thompson emphasizes the fact 
that “this inherent quality in our writing results inevitably in loss of 
spontaneity.” 5* 

Thompson’s own writings, although varied and rich in intellectual 
content, are bright with childlike vision. Using his own words, Thomp- 
son’s “spontaneity and childlikeness make contact with the crystal 
springs of being and give a brightness to a world-dulled mind.” 5® Megroz 
claims that Francis Thompson’s writing is “nearer to sanctity than to 
science — they are unsophisticated.’’®° It is with this exceptional, piercing 
intentness that Thompson gazes on Nature and realizes that 
... to commune with the heart of Nature — this has been the accredited 
mode since the days of Wordsworth ... but you speak and you think she 
answers you. It is the echo of your own voice. You think you hear the throb- 
bing of her heart, and it is the throbbing of your own.* 

So the poor seeker after happiness finds that the sympathy of Nature 
is “the sympathy of a cat, sitting by the fire and blinking at you.”® 
Indeed, Nature has a tranquil charm, but she is tranquil because she 
has no heart. Consequently, ‘““Nature cannot give what she does not 
need,’’* namely, soul’s ease. Meditating on these thoughts, Thompson 
cries out, “Though you may be a very large thing, and my heart a very 
little thing, yet Titan as you are, my heart is too great for you!’’** Then 
with deep conviction he expresses his ideal in ““Nature’s Immortality” : 

Absolute Nature lives not in our life, nor yet is lifeless, but lives in the 
life of God: and in so far, and so far merely as man himself lives in that life 
does he come into sympathy with Nature, and Nature with him. She is 
God’s daughter who stretches her hand only to her Father’s friends.*> 
The climax is finally reached when Thompson recalls “‘not Shelley, not 
Wordsworth himself, ever drew so close to the heart of Nature as did 
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the Seraph of Assisi, who was close to the heart of God.”’** Thus, the 
essayist reveals his simplicity and close kinship with St. Francis who 
was blessed with a keenness of perception which aided him in reading 
the secrets of the heart of Nature because he had first read the secrets 
of the Heart of God. In the further development of his theme, Thompson 
uses an analogy to arrive at the truth. He implies that God, the Supreme 
Spirit and Creator, reveals His conceptions to man in the material forms 
of Natur. In turn he compares God with a painter, a poet, and a musician: 
An Ideal wakes in the Omnipotent Painter; and straightway over the 
eternal dikes rush forth the flooding tides of night, the blue of heaven ripples 
into stars; Nature from Alp to Alpine flower rises lovely with the betrayal 
of the Divine thought. An ideal wakes in the Omnipotent Poet, and there 
chimes the rhythm of an ordered universe. An ideal wakes in the Omnipotent 
Musician, and creation vibrates with the harmony .. .®? 
In the conclusion of ‘“Nature’s Immortality’”” Thompson insists that in 
proportion as a man fulfills the end for which he was created, in pro- 
portion as he enters oneness with the Creator, and in so far as his life 
is identified with that of God, in just that measure he will be able to read 
the book of God’s work of creation.** It was this view that made God 
the Alpha and Omega of His creation which was such a prolific source of 
inspiration to Thompson. By way of explanation he adds, however, that 
... asin the participation of human spirits some are naturally more qualified 
for interpenetration than others — in ordinary language, as one man is more 
able than his fellows to enter into another’s mind, so in proportion as each 
of us by virtue has become kin to God, will he penetrate the Supreme Spirit, 
and identify himself with the Divine Ideals.®® 
Therefore, not all men are equally capable of interpreting God’s book of 
Nature. Only through contemplation can the close friends of God 
penetrate His secrets. 


Again in “Paganism Old and New’ Thompson repeats this same 
idea when he says: 


... itis a noteworthy fact that the intellect of man seems to seize the divine 
beauty of Nature, until moving beyond that outward beauty it gazes on the 
spirit of Nature; even as the mind seems unable to appreciate the beautiful 
face of a woman until it has learned to appreciate the more beautiful beauty 
of her soul.7° 


It is matter of little significance to Francis Thompson who saw beyond 
the visible, down the long avenues of the unseen, whether God mani- 
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fests Himself in a simple field flower, an exquisitely designed snowflake, 
or a flaming summer sunset. Each in a varying degree is a masterpiece; 
each bears the insignia of divine craftsmanship, and therefore, each is 
to be reverenced. In all these things Thompson felt the “operations of 
a conscious, unseen Power that is craving audience and converse with 
His creation.”’7! In the following pronouncement wherein he shows the 
analogies between God, Nature, man, and the poet, Thompson becomes 
avowedly one with St. Francis: 


All creation is reproduction . . . But in the beginning, God was, and God 
alone was. Wherefore of Himself alone could He be cognizant. From Himself 
alone then, could He draw His conceptions. It follows that all His creatures 
must be, as they are, the Protean reproduction of His cognitions of Him- 


self.7? 
He recognizes then the fact that all Nature is but applied Godhead, 
and through the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity various mani- 
festations of the Supreme Spirit come to us. With the rare quality of 
insight that characterizes God’s saints, Francis Thompson, like the 
Assisian, saw Nature for what it really was, a creature of God, and in 
their common creaturehood he could fraternize with all creation; by 
intuition he saw all creation taken up by God in the Incarnation of His 
Son. Thompson’s mysticism, consequently, was truly Franciscan 
That Francis Thompson could detect genuine from spurious mysti- 
cism is evident from a group of essays in Father Terence L. Connolly’s 
recently edited book on The Literary Criticisms of Francis Thompson. 
In a criticism of Dean Inge’s “Studies of English Mystics’’ Thompson 
states: 


The terms ‘mystic’ and ‘mysticism’ are so loosely used, indeed, that one 
is never sure beforehand what may be meant by them. If a man turns a 
table or keeps a private ‘spook,’ he is a mystic; if he writes poems of a more 
or less spiritual order (and very little will do), he is a mystic . . . We should 
not be surprised if acquaintance with the differential calculus were held to 
constitute a man a mystic; for ordinary people do not understand it — and 
that is ‘mysticism’. . .75 


In other words, he claims that to most people mysticism only means a 
kind of abstraction or even religious wilfulness and whimsicality. 
Whereas in this essay Thompson merely deplores Dr. Inge’s vagueness 
in discussing the nature of mysticism, in “Some Mysticisms and a 
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Mystic’’ he definitely condemns the popularization of the subject which 
currently was being done: 


. popular mysticism is an evil thing . . . The mystic is not (as Mr. Thorold’s 
use of the word would seem to countenance) a student of mysticism any 
more than a scientist is one who studies books on science.74 


Continuing, Thompson himself defines mysticism as ‘‘an interior ladder 
at the summit of which is God,” or merely, “‘the Science of Love”’?5 and 
then he explains that the mystic endeavors by a rigid, practical virtue, 
combined with prayer, meditation, and mortification of the senses to 
arrive at a closer union with the Creator. Such then, in brief, is the 
theory of Francis Thompson’s mysticism, although its principles are 
many and not in a few words to be expounded. It can be said, never- 
theless, that his mysticism was like that of St. Francis. 


Applying his own definition of mysticism to Francis Thompson 
himself, abundant evidences are to be found in his essays of the Science 
of Love. Father Cuthbert, in an article on “Thompson, the Mystic” 
relates: 


With him there is no effort in piercing the outward form to arrive at 
the inward spirit . . . He is in truth but at intervals conscious of the material 
lodgment in which the spirit dwells. Was it not thus that St. Francis of 
Assisi regarded all creation ?7¢ 


In other words, Thompson like St. Francis, saw Christ in everything, 
and that is the true spirit of Christian mysticism. In “Sanctity and 
Song’ Thompson repeats, “‘Earthly beauty is but heavenly beauty 
taking to itself flesh, and saintship is the touch of God.”’?? Whereas to 
most, even good people, God is a belief, ‘‘to the saints He is an embrace 
because they have felt the wind of His locks, and His heart has beaten 
against their side. They do not believe in Him, for they know Him.’’78 
The devotion of St. Francis to the Incarnate Word was the burden of 
his song, too, and the imitation of Christ was the goal of his life. The 
first of his spiritual counsels on the religious state, preserved in his 
‘“‘Admonitions’” commences with these words: 


The Lord Jesus said to His disciples: ‘I am the Way, and the Truth and 
the Life. No man cometh to the Father, but by me’. . . Wherefore, all those 


74 Ibid., ‘Some Mysticism and a Mystic,” p. 443. 
75 Ibid., 443—444 
76 Father Cuthbert, “Francis Thompson,” Catholic World, LKXXXVI 
Uenaey. 1908), 482. 
ompson, Prose Works, op. cit., ‘‘Sanctity and Song,” 8 
78 Ibid., 90. 
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who saw the Lord Jesus Christ according to humanity and did not see and 
believe according to the spirit and the Divinity, that He was the Son of God, 
were condemned.7® 


This is a positive statement of the absolute need for faith in Christ as 
the way to God; and this was what Thompson believed. It was indeed, 
this consciousness, not merely of the reality, but of the nearness of the 
unseen world, this intimate sense of love and friendship of Christ that 
inspired Thompson. Christ, the true Orient, was the central figure of his 
life. As he states in “Form and Formalism’’: 


In Christ, therefore, centres and is solved that supreme problem of 
life —- the marriage of the Unit with the Sum. In Him is perfectly shown 
forth the All for one and One for all, which is the justificatory essence of 
that substance we call Kingship; and from which, in so far as each particular 
kingship derogates, it forfeits justificatory right.*° 
Thompson explains that ‘“‘no common aim in life can triumph till it is 
crystallized in an individual, at once its child and its ruler.’*! Man 
himself must become incarnate in a man before his cause can triumph. 
Hence, the universal Word became the individual Christ, that total God 
and total man being particularized in a single symbol the cause of God 
and man might triumph. 

Thompson specifically states his aim as an author in his essay “Form 
and Formalism’’: 

Theology and philosophy are the soul of truth; but they must be clothed 

with flesh, tc create an organism which can come down and live among men. 
Therefore, Christ became Incarnate to create Christianity. Be it spoken 
with reverence, a great writer who is likewise a great thinker does for truth 
what Christ did for God, the Supreme Truth.*? 
Thus, Francis Thompson as an essayist carried the spirit of Truth and 
Beauty with him into the highways and byways of life. Moreover, the 
Franciscan spirit within him purified earthly things of mere earthliness, 
and invested them with an intense Catholic immortality. 


Finally, through his essays which bear the imprint of the spirit of 
St. Francis, Francis Thompson preached his message of poverty, re- 
nunciation, and pain, simplicity, joy, and love. Whoever fails to under- 
stand these ideals of the man cannot hope to grasp the meaning or 
significance of his essays. 


7® Robinson, op. cit., 5—6. 

80 Thompson, ‘Form and Formalism,” 77. 
1 Tbid., 76. 

83 Jbid., 71. 





MARY KAROL 
CONCLUSION 


In the first chapter of this study it was my purpose to determine the 
nature and significance of the spirit that came directly from Francis 
of Assisi through the English Franciscan Province down to the nine- 
teenth century England of Francis Thompson’s day. Despite vicissitudes, 
the spirit of St. Francis, the evangelical spirit of poverty and simplicity, 
joy and pain, together with a tender love of Christ and an active love of 
neighbor has never departed from the Order. In conclusion it can be 
stated, after focussing attention on the life and apostolic labors of Francis 
and his followers, that the essence of the Franciscan spirit is the imitation 
of Christ, based on the Holy Gospel with whatever emphasis Francis 
found in Christ and in the Gospel. Further, Franciscan spirituality as it 
existed in nineteenth century England can be traced back directly to 
the founder himself. 


Point two of this study was a presentation of the Franciscan spirit, 
from its religious, social, romantic and literary aspects, that permeated 
English life during the latter half of the nineteenth century in which 
Francis Thompson lived. Through these considerations it was found 


that Franciscan spirituality exerted a strong impact on English society; 
due to the favorable attitudes of the Popes and contemporary sociol- 
ogists toward the Third Order of St. Francis came added interest in his 
literary significance. Consequently, it can be said that Francis Thompson 
who lived and wrote in this virile Franciscan atmosphere would be 
influenced by it. 


Whereas it was proved in the preceding chapter that a virile Francis- 
can spirit existed and permeated English life during the nineteenth 
century, Chapter Three was an investigation of the Franciscan influence 
in the life of Francis Thompson. It was concluded that many parallels 
exist in the lives of St. Francis of Assisi and Francis Thompson, the 
Tertiary. Although their very early lives were, to a certain extent, 
somewhat contradictory as to events and outward characteristics, a 
decided similarity of character, temperament, and spirituality was 
discernable in their mature lives. Furthermore, besides the fact that he 
lived in a milieu of Franciscan spirituality, Francis Thompson came in 
direct contact with the true spirit of St. Francis during his stay at the 
Franciscan Monastery at Pantasaph. Consequently, Thompson’s last 
years and death are strongly reminiscent of the Franciscan influence 
that so deeply affected all of his life. 
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The final point in this exposition was a study of the Franciscan 
elements in some of the essays of Francis Thompson. Thus, after con- 
centrating attention on the content of these essays it is evident that the 
spirit which motivated St. Francis and which pervades his writing can 
be detected in the ideas, expressions, and observations of Thompson. 
Moreover, the similarities between St. Francis and Francis Thompson 
are so obvious that to neglect making any references to them would be 
to present an unbalanced picture of Thompson, since his essays were 
decidedly influenced by the Franciscan spirit. Furthermore, no small 
measure of Thompson’s greatness derives from this spirit which pervades 
much of his work. In conclusion, Francis Thompson in his essays, like 
another St. Francis lifted his voice to beseech his contemporaries to 
seek Christ in all things. 


SISTER MARY KAROL, O.S.F. 
St. Joseph School, 


Granville, Iowa 


6 Franciscan Studies, 1958 





COMMENTARY 


Luther and Tetzel’s Preaching of Indulgences, 1516—1518 


In its issue of February 16, 1958, the Register of Denver, Col. printed 
the following item: ‘John Tetzel in 1516 was preaching indulgences, 
when Luther accused him of selling indulgences. His teaching on in- 
dulge..ces for the living was orthodox but his views on indulgences for 
the dead were censured by Cardinal Cajetan and others and in popular 
disrepute Tetzel retired broken.” f 

Such garbled information has been multiplied by the hundreds in 
the past and will be multiplied by the thousands in the future. 


Up to 1895 all Catholic historians stated that Tetzel’s preaching on 
indulgences was orthodox also in regard to indulgences for the dead, 
when the Catholic historian Nicholas Paulus began to state the contrary 
opinion. 

In 1886 the Protestant theologian August Wilhelm Dieckhoff, Pro- 
fessor at the Protestant university of Rostock in Germany, declared 
publicly that historical studies had led him to the conviction that Tetzel 
had preached the ‘‘orthodox Catholic teaching on indulgences and 
Protestants have been grossly misled about this man.” 


This frank statement naturally roused the ill feelings of the members 
of the aggressive Evangelical Alliance (Evangelischer Bund) and the 
Protestant theologian Gustav Kawerau, at this time professor at the 
neighboring Protestant university of Kiel, likewise in Germany, came 
to the rescue. He admitted that the current story about Tetzel among 
Protestants is a myth; he stated that his teaching on indulgences for the 
living was correct, yet in regard to indulgences for the dead Tetzel 
followed an opinion which would immediate deliverance from Purgatory 
attribute to the alms spent in behalf of a certain soul. Kawerau further 
says that Tetzel did not preach, what was current among Protestants 
“as soon as the coin in the casket rings, the soul to Heaven springs,”’ 
yet he believes that Tetzel substantially preached in that sense. 


This opinion of Kawerau would not have created any sensation in 
Catholic circles, if it unexpectedly would not have been adopted by the 
Catholic historian Nicholas Paulus, who tried to uphold this opinion 
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in two books published in 1895 and 1899. This Kawerau-Paulus version 
of Tetzel’s preaching found its way into Pastor’s History of the Popes 
and into the Catholic Encyclopedia despite numerous refutations on the 
part of Catholic historians. And the Catholic Encyclopedia has been the 
feeder for innumerous articles like the one published by the Register on 
February 16th, 1958. 

The Kawerau-Paulus story would make us believe that Luther was 
not ruffled in the least about the indulgence preaching in 1516; he was 
only roused in 1517, when Tetzel preached in the little village of Jiiter- 
bog near Wittenberg, the Duke of Saxony having not allowed him to 
preach in Wittenberg. It was then that Luther was roused and some 
time later on October 31, 1517, nailed the ninety-five theses against 
indulgences on the church door at Wittenberg (Catholic Encyclopedia, 
s. v. Tetzel, vol. XIV, 539). 

In 1891 a chronicle was published written by John Oldecop, born 
in 1493, which covers the years 1500 to 1573 (edited in Stuttgart 1891 
by K. Euling). This Oldecop was a student at Wittenberg in 1515 and 
1516 and a great admirer of his teacher Luther; in 1527 he was ordained 
a priest and became an opponent of Luther. 

Oldecop states that in June of 1516 he heard a stirring sermon 
preached by Tetzel in the parish church of Wittenberg. This contempora- 
ry statement upsets the contention of Kawerau-Paulus that Tetzel never 
preached in Wittenberg. Oldecop further states that in the evening of 
that day Luther preached against indulgences in the church of the 
Augustinians in Wittenberg. Since Luther does not mention these facts, 
Paulus says this statement of Oldecop is wrong. But Luther did not 
keep a diary and so he did many things in 1516 which he never mentions 
later. Curiously Paulus admits that Oldecop had attended Tetzel’s 
sermon but refrains to state that this was done in Wittenberg. By the 
time Tetzel preached in Jiiterbog, Oldecop was living in Hildesheim. 

From Oldecop’s book we know that Luther preached against in- 
dulgences in the monastic church of the Augustinians in Wittenberg in 
June of 1516. Yet it took a long time till Luther dared to preach in 
public against indulgences. He knew that preaching heresy was a capital 
offence and he was not ready to sacrifice his life. He had to abide his 
time till he was sure that the Duke was espousing the Reformation 
cause and he would not run any risks. Yet by that time Tetzel had 
preached at Jiiterbog in April 1517 and many months were to pass till 
he dared to nail the theses against indulgences at the door of the church 
in Wittenberg, October 31, 1517. 
6° 
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We have first-hand information about Tetzel’s preaching only from 
two persons. The first is the Protestant Myconius who had heard Tetzel 
preaching in Annaberg in 1510; he states that Tetzel preached that the | 
poor are given the indulgence gratis without paying anything. The | 
second is Oldecop who wrote that Tetzel did not only demand money 
to gain the indulgence but urgently confession; and in regard to the | 
indulgence for the dead he preached that everything is left to the mercy 
of God whether the gift of money has an effect for the benefit of the dead 
person or not. Moreover, he relates that Tetzel’s stirring sermon had } 
moved him to receive the sacraments of confession and holy communion | 
and to pay a sum of money for the building of St. Peter’s in Rome. 
Accordingly, Tetzel’s indulgence-sermons were mission sermons in the 
truest sense: reception of sacraments were the chief objectives and | 
money only secondary. This first-class evidence of a young student of 
theology of 23 years cannot be discredited. Tetzel states in 1518 in his 
anti-theses nr. 56: ‘““Whoever says that a soul cannot rise to heaven 
before the money rings in the box, commits an error.” But Paulus and 
others consider this statement as a meaningless phrase. 

Despite the first-hand information of Oldecop, which was surely no 
singular exception, the Catholic Encyclopedia writes that Tetzel “sub- 
stantially taught that the mere gift of money without contrition on the 
part of the giver was sufficient to gain a plenary indulgence for the dead” 
and adds that this teaching was as repugnant to the Church as it violated 
every principle of elementary justice (Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. Tetzel, 
vol. XIV, 540). 

The historians Paulus and Pastor state the same but add that 
“espousing the teaching of a certain school of theology Tetzel taught 
that an indulgence for the dead could be infallibly gained for, and 
applied to, this or that individual soul.” 

The historian of the popes, Pastor, states that these opinions preached 
by Tetzel and others had been condemned by the Sorbonne as early as 
1482 and again in 1518 and the foremost theologian at the papal court 
Cardinal Cajetan disapproved of such exaggerations which gave undue 
prominence to the financial aspect. Though Tetzel did not conduct 
himself as scandalously as the Papal Legate Arcimboldi, he cannot be 
acquitted from all guilt. ““Not only was he inclined to exaggerate, but 
his public appearance lacked modesty and simplicity. He was bold and 
arrogant and performed the duties of his office always with an eye to the 
main chance, so that scandals could not fail to rise’ (quoted from the 
Catholic Fortnightly Review edited by Arthur Preuss, August 15, 1906, 509). 
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After all this presentation of the matter is garbled. Justly Arthur 
Preuss states: “While we are not, of course, inclined to dispute Pastor’s 
final judgment of Tetzel, based as it is on all the available documentary 
evidence; nor to extenuate the Dominican from the charge of arrogance 
and undue greed; yet we think it is but fair to him and the historic truth 
to emphasize one important circumstance, not sufficiently, it seems to 
us, appreciated by the learned historian of the popes: viz. that what 
he calls an altogether uncertain opinion of some theologians, was held 
by such eminent authorities as for instance Suarez’ (Catholic Fortnightly 
Review, loc. cit. 511). This doctrine had found its way into the Letters 
of Indulgence which the Papal Legate Arcimboldi had ordered to be 
printed and which were sold by Tetzel. In these printed certificates 
everybody could read that an indulgence for the dead can be gained by 
paying the stipulated money and nothing more was necessary, since it 
is expressly stated that for gaining an indulgence for the dead no con- 
trition nor reception of the sacrament of penance was required. Tetzel 
had to preach according to these printed instructions, as the historian 
Nicholas Paulus admits. Now Cardinal Cajetan reproving the indulgence- 
preachers said: ““They speak in the name of the Church as long as they 
proclaim the teaching of Christ and the Church.” Tetzel preaching 
according to the instructions of the indulgence letters did not preach his 
own exaggerations and the people buying those certificates believing 
the printed instructions were led to believe that by mere paying money 
they could gain a plenary indulgence for dead friends. If anything was 
wrong in this belief, the pope’s personal representative the Papal Legate 
Angelo Arcimboldi is to be blamed. 

The presentation of Pastor and Paulus and of the Catholic Encyclope- 
dia is misleading, because it creates the impression that the teaching 
of that certain school of theologians on which all is based, was so obscure 
that it vanished just with the Reformation. And yet that school remained 
and is still alive. Suarez was one of the great theologians of that school 
(born two years after Luther’s death; died in 1617). He, writes Arthur 
Preuss, defended with such strong, not to say irrefutable, arguments as 
this his position: ““The state of grace is only demanded to remove the 
obstacle to the indulgence and, therefore, as such it is only a necessary 
disposition for a person who is to receive the effect of the indulgence. 
Yet in our case he who pays the money is not gaining the result of the 
indulgence but somebody else. Therefore, the case is different from that 
of one who personally gains the indulgence; the latter must be in the 
state of grace, because he personally receives the effect of the indulgence. 
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Therefore, it is not inconvenient that a sinner obtains some good for | 
another, though he cannot gain it for himself, because he possesses an 
obstacle but not the other party and this the more, since the good effect 
procured to the other is not the merit of the gaining person... He who 
gains an indulgence for another, does not gain anything first for himself 
which he later gives to another. All he does is that he fulfils the condition 
required, so that the Pope grants the indulgence to the other. This 
condition is to perform the work, i.e. payment, which will induce the 
cause able to realize the grant of an indulgence” (Suarez, De poenitentia, 
disp. 53, sect. 4, n. 6). Accordingly a Jew may gain an indulgence for 
his dead Catholic wife in this way. This opinion is defended by other 
great theologians like Cardinal Bellarmin and Billuart to mention the 
most outstanding. Among more recent theologians whose works are 
still in use in the seminaries we may mention Pesch, Merkelbach, Van 
Noort, Capello and many others. Pesch writes in the year 1goo: ““Many 
theologians believe that sinners may gain indulgences for the dead” 
quoting the reasons of Suarez. ‘““Hence, writes Preuss (loc. cit.), the 
opinion held and defended by Tetzel is defended even to-day by eminent 
theologians.” 


“In the other point of teaching, viz. that a plenary indulgence for 
the dead is infallibly gained by the soul to which it is applied, Tetzel 
was in equally respectable company, since it also was taught by Suarez 
and other learned theologians, for instance to mention only a few 
contemporaries of Tetzel: Prierias, John von Paltz, and John Eck” 
(PreuB, ibid. 512). The Dominican Sylvester Prierias was the first 
Italian opponent of Luther. In June 1518 he was commissioned to examine 
the works of Luther. He found in them Luther’s thesis nr. 27 against 


1“... status gratiae solum requiritur ad tollendum obicem indulgentiae; 
et ideo per se solum est dispositio necessaria in eo, qui recepturus est indul- 
gentiae effectum; in praesenti autem non est recepturus effectum ille, qui 
efficit opus ad indulgentiam requisitum, sed alius, cui indulgentia procura- 
tur; ergo. Et ideo non est simile de lucrante sibi ipsi indulgentiam, nam in 
eo requiritur status gratiae, non formaliter, quia operans est, sed quia 
recipiens est indulgentiae effectum. Atque hac ratione non est inconveniens, 
quod existens in peccato, aliquem effectum possit obtinere alteri, et non 
sibi, quia ipse habet obicem, non vero alius; maxime cum hic effectus non 
nitatur merito operantis. Sicut sacerdos existens in peccato, potest per 
sacrificium obtinere alteri remissionem poenae, non vero sibi. Denique 
explicatur optime ex dictis: nam is qui lucratur indulgentiam alteri, nullo 
modo prius sibi lucratur aliquam satisfactionem, ut eam alteri praebeat, 
sed solum exhibet conditionem postulatam, ut Pontifex alteri concedat 
indulgentiam; haec autem conditio non est nisi executio talis operis quoad 
substantiam ejus, per quod potest sufficienter impleri causa proportionata 
talis indulgentiae...’’ Edit. C. Berton, 22, 1112. 
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Tetzel about the coin ringing the soul to heaven. John von Paltz was a 
teacher of Luther but died before the Reformation in 1511. John Eck 
was the ablest opponent Luther ever found during his lifetime. “To-day 
many theologians defend the same opinion as probable, yet considering 
the contrary opinion as better founded. The Jesuit Beringer, the best 
authority on indulgences, originally believed the opinion that we have 
no certainty about the effect of the indulgence for the dead, but changed 
later his opinion on the weight of the reasons advanced by Father 
Schmid in an article published in 1893 and so he finally defended as 
more probable the opinion, that indulgences for the dead can be applied 
to their fullest extent and with certainty to the souls of the faithful in 
Purgatory” (Preuss, 1bid. 512). Thus Teizel is vindicated in every detail 
except the one that his opinion was not a dogma as he is accused to have 
held. Yet after all nobody has proved that Tetzel had held that opinion. 
The only first hand account of Tetzel, that of Oldecop, states that he 
“left everything to the mercy of God” so that he did not promise any 
certainty in that matter. 

Some modern Catholic writers create the impression as if the Church 
had changed her position in regard to the doctrine of indulgences. The 
manner of indulgence preachers has changed but not their doctrine. 
The matter has also changed, because with indulgence money no chur- 
ches are built but other charitable works are financed. The foremost 
work is nowadays Mass Stipends. 

Shortly after Luther’s death the custom of indulgences “‘of privileged 
altars” was introduced. This indulgence differs from all others granted 
by the pope for the relief of the dead in that regard that it can be gained 
with greater certainty for the benefit of a particular soul. The reason 
is that in this case the Church, not the pope, offers God the measure of 
satisfaction from her treasure of spiritual goods which equals the measure 
of punishment of that particular soul. Then the means of application 
of satisfaction is more sure and efficacious. That means is the Mass to 
which it is attached and the expiatory effect of the Mass has the power 
to remove obstacles which might perhaps in papal indulgences, according 
to the decree of Divine Justice, hinder the application to that particular 
soul (Beringer, Dic Ablisse, thr Wesen und Gebrauch, 12th edit., Pader- 
born 1900, 436). 

Yet we must keep in mind that indulgences can only be gained for 
dead who died as members of the Church. If a Catholic dies in excom- 
munication or a Protestant in good faith that his Protestant Church 
is the right one, they are deprived of the participation in indulgences, 
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as long as the excommunication is not lifted by a priest who has power | 
to do so. An act of perfect contrition insures the salvation of their soul | 
but no indulgence can be gained for them as long as the excommunication | 
is not lifted. So, if a priest wants to say a private Mass for his deceased | 
Protestant friend, he better lifts first the excommunication. 

Catholics cling to their myths and Protestants cling to theirs but 
both have clung and will cling probably to the end of the world to their 
common myth that Tetzel’s preaching of indulgence has caused the 
Reformation. Luther himself has repudiated this myth. When he was 
told that Tetzel had become deathly sick on account of persecutions, 
Luther wrote a letter to Tetzel saying: Don’t worry, the Reformation 
(the thing) was not started by you but “‘the child has another father.” 
And Luther was right in this point. The Reformation was born from 
Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith alone and on this foundation 
it rests as firmly now as in 1514, when Luther formulated it. With this 
doctrine purgatory and indulgences were eliminated. Indulgences were 
a side-issue in Luthers’s doctrine and if Tetzel never had preached, 
Luther would have attacked indulgences some time later. At any rate, 
Luther was astonished about the great disturbance caused by him in 
that point. If the present pope would grant an indulgence to build a 
second St. Peter’s in Rome, he would not find the least trouble: Catholics 
nowadays are better instructed on that article of faith, what is a good 
effect of the one-time great turmoil. 


J. M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
St. Augustine Monastery, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





TEXTS ILLUSTRATING THE CAUSALITY 
OF THE SACRAMENTS 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


In the June-September issue 1957 of Franciscan Studies (Vol. 17, 
pp. 238—272) we published ,,Texts illustrating the causality of the 
sacraments from William of Melitona, Assisi Bibl. Comm. 182, and 
Brussels Bibl. Royale 1542.‘‘ Unfortunately, by some mishap, the 
edition did not carry the footnotes to the texts, which footnotes 
showed the interdependencies of the texts, as well as the identi- 
fication of the sources. In having these footnotes printed here we 
take the opportunity to add also corrections of other errors. The 
references throughout are to the page and line of the printed article. 


. 239, line 3, f. 7or: f. 78v. 

240, line 16, regenerativam: regenerantem 

240, line 37, corporale: corporalem 

. 242, line 102, comparatione.: comparatione, 

. 242, line 103, accidens,: accidens; alio modo dicitur communiter per 

accidens, 

. 242, line 104, quarendum: quarundam 

243, line 137, animae. Item, causa per se, id est: animae, sunt causa per se, 
id est, 

243, line 138, acceperunt, ad: acceperunt. Ad 

243, line 139, dispositiva: dispositiva, 

245, line 243, transfundent: transfundunt 

247, line 292, invenitur: inveniuntur 

248, line 331, similia bona animae,: naturalia bona animae; 

250, line 423, nobiliter: minus nobiliter 

253, line 89, perficientem: perficiendo 

257, line 243, huiusmodi: huiusmodi, 

258, line 277, gloriae: gloria 

259, line 341, delete non 

260, line 362, signent: signant 

262, line 451, permanebat: permaneat 

264, line 6, delete utrum 

268, line 163, ipsa: ipsam 

272, line 342, animam, quia: animam, non tamen eodem modo est illa 
gratia in sacramentis et in anima, quia 
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The following pages reproduce the footnotes to three texts. 


ASSISI BIBL. COMM. 182 (Cf. Franciscan Studies, June-Sept. 1957, 
p. 239 ff.) 

Lines 1 to 8, cf. infra Melitona, lines 65 to 7o. 

Lines 6 to 8, cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, Lib. 1, pars XI, cap. 2, 


(P. L. 176, 343). : 
Lines ro to 14, cf. infra Melitona lines 72 to 75. 
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Lines 15 to 16, cf. Lombard, IV Sent., dist. 3, (ed. Quaracchi, II, 759 with | 
references). 

Lines 15 to 17, cf. infra Melitona, lines 76 to 78. 

Lines 19 ff., cf. Aug., Tract. 80 super Iohannem 15, 3 (P. L. 35, 1840). 

Lines 19 to 20, cf. infra Melitona, lines 79 to 82. 

Lines 21 to 23, cf. infra Melitona lines 83 to 85. 

Lines 24 ff., non invenimus. 

Lines 32 to 33, ,, Virtus est bona qualitas,“‘ etc., cf. Lombard, II Sent., dist. 27, 
ch. 5 (ed. Quaracchi I, p. 446); cf. also Aug., De lib. arbitr. c. 19, (P. L. 32, 
1268), and Petrus Pictaviensis, Sent. Lib. III, c.1 (P.L. 211, 1041). 
On this point cf. Lottin, R.S.P.T. (1929) p. 371. 

Lines 32 to 34, cf. infra Melitona,. lines 92 to 95. 

Line 35, cf. Aug. Ennar. in Ps., Ps. 118, 73 (P. L. 37, 1553)- 

Lines 35 to 36, cf. infra Melitona, lines 96 to 98. 

Lines 37 to 38, cf. infra Melitona, lines 99 to too. 

Lines 39 to 40, cf. rather Isidore of Seville, Etymol. VI, c. XIX, 39—42 
(P. L. 82, 255 c—256 a). On this point cf. D. Van den Eynde, O.F.M., 
Les définitions des sacrements pendant la premiére période de la théologie 
scholastique, Rome-Louvain, 1950, p. 3 and p. 175, where he speaks of the 
attribution of this definition to St. Gregory. 

Lines 39 to 41, cf. infra Melitona, lines 104 to 107. 

Lines 44 to 45, cf. infra Melitona, lines 108 to 100. 

Lines 44 to 45,cf. Lombard, IV Sent., dist. 1, ch. 5 (ed. Quaracchi II, p. 747). 

Lines 48 to 51, cf. infra Melitona, lines 110 to 114. 

Lines 60 to 80, cf. infra Melitona, lines 116 to 140 

Lines 81 to 89, cf. infra Melitona lines 141 to 146, aliquo modo. 

Lines 93 to 94, cf. Aug., De gratia et libero arbitrio, c. 17, n. 33 (P. L. 44, 901). 

Lines 90 to too, cf. Melitona infra, lines 168 to 175 aliquo modo. 

Lines ror to 118, cf. Melitona infra lines 176 to 192 aliquo modo. 

Lines 122, James 5, 14. 

Lines 119 to 122, cf. Melitona infra, Lines 198 to 197. 

Lines 128 to 129, cf. Melitona infra, lines 202 to 203. 

Lines 142 to 194, cf. Kilian F. Lynch,O.F.M., The Sacrament of Confirmation in 
the Early-Middle Scholastic Period, p. LXVIfe., (Franciscan Institute Publi- 
cations, Theology Series n. 5), St. Bonaventure, Louvain, Paderborn, 1957. 

Lines 160 to 161, cf. supra, lines 15 to 20. 

Lines 195 to 203, cf. infra Melitona, lines 254 to 263. 

Line 197 ff., cf. Glossa Lombardi in Ps. 17, vs. 13 (P.L. 191, 192). 

Lines 204 to 206, cf. infra Melitona, lines 264 to 268; on lines 204 to 206 
cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, I, pars 9, ch. 4 (P. L. 176, 323). 

Lines 207 to 209, cf. infra Melitona, lines 269 to 271. 

Lines 210 to 213, cf. infra Melitona, lines 272 to 275. 

Lines 214 to 217, cf. infra Melitona, lines 306 to 310. 

Lines 230 to 234, cf. infra Melitona, lines 276 to 278. 

Lines 235 to 237, cf. infra Melitona, 279 to 280. 

Lines 238 to 240, cf. infra Melitona, lines 281 to 282. 

Lines 241 to 248, cf. infra Melitona, lines 283 to 291. 

Lines 247 to 248, cf. Hugo, De sacramentis, lib. 1, pars 9, c. 4 (P. L. 176, 323). 

Lines 255 to 310, aliquo modo saltem infra Melitona, lines 311 to 331. 

Lines 262 to 274, cf. Melitona infra, lines 297 to 305. 

Lines 274 to 310 aliquo modo habetur infra, Melitona, lines 311 to 331. 

Lines 317 to 318: Igitur dispositio ad gratiam non est nisi ab homine, 
vel ab eo quod est supra hominem et naturam, et huiusmodi est gratia 
divina: this is the reading of the ms.; apparently, however, to make sense 
in the paragraph it should read instead : Igitur dispositio ad gratiam non 
est <tunc perhaps> ab homine, sed ab eo quod est supra hominem et 
naturam, et huiusmodi est gratia divina. 

Lines 327 ff., cf. Aug., De lib. arbit., II, ch. 19, n. 50 (P. L. 32, 1268) and 
Retract. I, ch. 9, n. 4 (P. L. 32, 597). 

Line 373, cf. Aug. supra in text lines 327 ff. 
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WILLIAM OF MELITONA: QUAESTIONES DE SACRAMENTIS 
(Cf. Franciscan Studies, June-Sept. 1957, p. 251 ff.) 


Lines 4 to 31, cf. Quarta Pars Summae Fratris Alexandri (Alexandri Halensis), 
ed. Venetiis, apud Franciscum Franciscium, 1575, p. 46 ab (Q. V, memb. 1, 
art. 1). 

Lines 6 to 7, cf. Hugh of Saint Victor, De sacramentis, I, par. 10, ch. 9 
(P. L. 176, 342): ,Imago in speculo fides in corde tuo. Ipsa enim fides 
imago est, et sacramentum. Contemplatio autem futura res et sacramentum 
... Fides ergo sacramentum est futurae contemplationis.‘ 

Lines 15 to 17, Rom. 13, 11, Glossa Lombardi (P.L.191, 1510). 

Line 20, non invenimus. 

Lines 32 to 64, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, ed. cit., p. 54rab (Qu. V, memb. 
III, art. 5). 

Lines 65 to 71, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, p. 52rb. (Qu. V, memb. III, 
art. 5, ‘Primo ergo quaeritur etc.’). 

Lines 68 to 71, cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacr., Lib. 1, pars 2, cap. 2 (P. L. 
176, 343)- 

Lines 76 to 87, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, ed. cit., p. 52vb, (Qu. V, memb. 
III, art. 5, ‘Consequenter quaeritur, etc.’). 

Lines 76 to 77, Cf. Bede, Im Luc., lib. I, super 3, 21 (P. L. 92, 358). 

Lines 76 to 78, cf. Bruxelles Bibl. Royale 1542, infra lines 18 to 20. 

Lines 79 to 82, cf. infra Bruxelles Bibl. Royale 1542, lines 21 to 24. 

Lines 79 to 82, cf. Aug. Tract. 80 super Ioh. 15, 3, (P. L. 35, 1840) 

Lines 83 to 87, cf. Bruxelles infra lines 25 to 28. 

Lines 85 to 87, cf. Lombard, IV Sent., dist. 1, ch. 4 (ed. Quaracchi, IIL, 747). 

Lines 88 to 90, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, ed, cit., p. 52tb, ‘Contra, Aug.’, 

Qu. V, memb. ITI, art. 5). 

Lines 88 to 91, cf. Bruxelles Bibl. Roy. 1542, infra, lines 32 to 37. 

Lines 8o ff., mon invenimus. 

Lines 92 to 95, cf. Lombard, II Sent., dist. 27, ch. 5 (ed. Quaracchi, I, 446); 
cf. also Aug., De libero arbitrio, ch. 19, (P. L. 32, 1268; see also Petrus 
Pictaviensis, Sent. III, ch. 1, (P. L. 211, 1041). 

Lines 96 to 107, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, p. 52vb (Qu. V, memb. III, 
art. 5). 

Lines 96 to 97, Ps. 118, 73, cf. Aug. Ennar. in Ps. 118, 73, (P. L. 37, 1553)- 

Lines 99 to 103, cf. infra Bruxelles Bibl. Roy. 1542, lines 38 to 41. 

Lines 104 ff., cf. rather Isidore of Seville, Etymol. VI, c. 19, 39—42. (P. L. 
82, 255 c—256 a). Cf. D. Van den Eynde, O.F.M., La définition*des 
sacrements pendant la premiére période de la théologie}scholastique,\.Rome- 
Louvain-Paderborn, 1950, p. 3 and p. 175. 

Lines 104 to 107, cf. infra Bruxelles Bibl. Roy. 1542, lines 42 to 47. 

Lines 108, cf. Lombard, IV Sent., dist. I, ch. 5 (ed. Quaracchi, II, 747). 

Lines 110 to 115, cf. Bruxelles Bibl. Royale 1542, lines 52 to 62. 

Lines 110 to 155, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, p. 52tv (Respondeo sine 
praeiudicio, etc.) (Qu. V, memb. ITI, art. 4). 

Lines 116 to 140, cf. Bruxelles Bibl. Royale 1542 lines 63 to 80, infra. 

Line 131, I Jn. 1, 8. 

Lines 141 to 146, cf. Bruxelles Bibl. Royale 1542 infra, lines 97 to 102. 

Lines 151 ff., cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, lib. 1, pars 9, ch. 4 
ie. LL. £76, 328). 

Lines 156 ff, cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, lib. I, pars*9, ch. 4 
(P. L. 176, 325). 

Lines 156 to 159, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, p. 52vb (Qu. V, memb. III, 
art. 5). 

Lines 168 to 192, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, p. 53ta (Qu. V, memb. IIT, 
art. 5) (Ad alia obiecta... in operando). 

Lines 173 to 175, cf. Augustinus, De gratia et libero arbitrio, c. 17, N. 33 
(P. L. 44, 901). 
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Lines 176 to 192, cf. infra Bruxelles Bibl. Royale 1542, lines 111 to 127 
{Ad quod obicitur... ut efficacius operetur). 

Lines 193 to 197, cf. Brux. Bibl. Royale 1542, infra, lines 143 to 150, (Ad 
quod obicitur . . . spiritualis). 

Lines 193 to 201, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, p. 53ra (Qu V, memb. III, 
art. 5). 

Lines 198, cf. supra line 104 ff. 

Lines 198 to 201, cf. Bruxelles Bibl. Royale 1542, lines 151 to 154. (Item, 
prima... ut dictum est). 

Lines 204 ‘to 210, cf. Bruxelles Bibl. Royale 1542, lines 157 to 164 infra 
(Ex dictis patet... efficax sit in on ipsa.). 

Line 232, cf. Aug., In Ioh. tract. 80. P.L. 35, 1840. 

Line 236, cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, lib. 1, pars 11, cap. 2 
(P. L. 176, 343). 

Line 242 ff., cf. Aug., De libero arbitrio, II, c. 19, n. 50 (P. L. 32, 1268); 
Retract.I, c.9, n.4 (P. L. 32, 597). 

Lines 254 to 260, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, p. 53tb (Qu. V, memb. III, 
art. 5). 

Line 254 to 291, cf. Bruxelles Bibl. Royale, 1542, lines 226 to 262, (‘Tertio 
quaeritur ... sed medicina’). 

Line 257, cf. Glossa Lombardi, in Ps. 17, vs. 13, (P. L. 191, 192). 

Line 264, cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, Lib. I, pars, 9. c. 4 (P. L. 
176, 323). 

Line 290 to 291, cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, lib. I, pars 9, c. 4, 
ke. £970, 323). 

Lines 318 to 331, cf. Bruxelles Bibl. Royale infra, lines 275 to 287. (‘Si ob- 
iciatur ... universi’) 

Lines 332 ff., cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, lib. I, parsg, c. 2, 
(P. 1. 296, 357). 

Line 347 ff., Aug., In Ioh. Evangel. tract. 80, n. 3 (P. L. 35, 1840). 

Line 365, Jn. 3, 3. 

Line 384 ff., Lev. 19, 2 Glossa, ed. Antverp. 1617, I, 1071. 

Lines 395 to 453, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, p. 54rv (Qu. V, Memb. III, 
art. 5). 

Lines 397 to 398, cf. Aug., In Ioh. Evangel. tr. 80, n. 3 (P. L. 35, 1840). 

Lines 403 to 404, Hugh of St. Victor, De sacr. II, pars 6, ch. 2 (P. L. 176, 443). 

Lines 406 to 407, cf. Aug. In Ioh. Evangel. tract. 80, n. 3 (P. L. 35, 1840); 
Lombard, IV Sent., d. 3, c.1 (ed. Quar. II, 755). 

Lines 408 ff., cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, lib. II, pars VI, ch. 2 
(P. L. 176, 443). 

Lines 434 ff., cf. Aug., Contra Faustum, lib. 19 (P. L. 42, 357). 

Lines 456ff., S. Gregorius, Homil. in Evangel., Lib.1, hom.17, ww L. 76, 1148). 


BRUSSELS BIBL. ROYALE 1542: ANONYMUS 
(Cf. Franciscan Studies, June-Sept. 1957, p. 264 ff.) 


Lines 12ff., Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, Lib. I, pars 11, c. 2 (P. L. 
176, 343). 

Lines 12 to 16, cf. supra Melitona lines 68 to 71. 

Lines 18 ff., cf. Lombard, IV Sent., dist. 3, (ed. Quaracchi II, 759). 

Lines 21 ff., cf. Augustinus, Tract. 80, supra 15, 3 (P. L. 35, 1840). 

Lines 21 to 24, cf. supra Melitona, lines 79 to 82. 

Lines 25 to 28, cf. supra Melitona lines 83 to 87 (Item... praestabant). 

Lines 27 ff., cf. Lombard, IV Sent., dist. 1, c. 4 (II, 747). 

Lines 32 to 37, cf. supra;Melitona, lines. 88 to gl. 

Line 33, non invenimus. 

Lines 38 to 41, cf. supra Melitona, lines 99 to 103. 

Lines 42 ff., cf. rather Isid., Etymol. VI, c. 19, (P. L. 82, 255 to 256). 

Lines 42 to 45, cf. supra Melitona, lines 104 to 107 (‘Item, Dionysius... 
sicut organa’). 
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Lines 48 to 49, cf. Lombard, IV Sent., dist. I, cap. V (II, 747). 

Lines 52 to 58, cf. supra Melitona, lines 110 to 115 (“Respondeo . . . separan- 
tem animam’). 

Lines 63 to 89, cf. supra Melitona lines 116 to 140, (‘Ad hoc... characteri- 
zare’). 

Lines 79 ff., I In. 1, 8. 

Lines 97 to 102, cf. supra Melitona, lines 141 to 146 (‘Ad quod obicitur . . . 
non ratione suae substantiae’). 

Lines 111 to 127, cf. supra, Melitona, lines 176 to 192, ‘Ad quod obicitur . . . 
ut efficaciter operetur.’ 

Lines 143 to 150, cf. supra Melitona, lines 193 to 197 ‘Ad quod obicitur . . . 
redditur sanitas corporalis’. 

Lines 151 to 154, cf. supra Melitona, lines 198 to 201 (‘Ad quod dicit, . . . ut 
dictum est’). 

Lines 150, Iac. 5, 14. 

Lines 151, cf. Isidor. Etymolog. VI, c. 19, 39 to 42 (P. L. 82, 255 to 

Lines 211 to 225, mutil. in Bruxelles 1542. 

Lines 229 ff., cf. Glossa Lombardi (P. L. 191, 192). 

Lines 226 to 262, cf. Melitona, supra, lines 253 to 291 (‘Tertio quaeritur . . . 
sed medicina’). 

Lines 236 ff., cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, I, pars 9, ch. 4 (P. L. 
176, 323). 
Lines 261 ff., cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, I, pars 9, c. 4 (P. L. 
176, 323). 

Lines 266 to 270, cf. supra Melitona, lines 292 to 295 (“Ad quod obicitur quam 
alterum’). 

Lines 275 to 288, cf. supra Melitona, lines 318 to 331 (‘Si obicitur.. . uni- 
versi.’) 

Lines 286, cf. Ps. Dionysius, De cael. hier. c. 4, 1 sq., and De div. nominibus, 
c. 4, sq. (P. G. 3, 137, and ibid. 694). 


KILIAN F. Lyncu, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute 
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S. Bernardini Senensis Opera Omnia, studio et cura PP. Collegit S. Bona- 
venturae ad fidem codicum edita (Quaracchi-Florentiae). Tom. I—II, 
1950 ($ 24.00); tom. III—IV—V, 1956 ($ 40.00). 


It may seem somewhat of an apologia pro domo sua for me to speak of 
the work of Quaracchi, yet one cannot help but admire the painstaking labor 
and careful scholarship that have gone into the preparation and publication 
of the critical edition of Saint Bernardin’s Opera omnia, and at the same 
time lament the very poor response the edition has received from the Fran- 
ciscan and/or Italian public. A glory of the Order (perhaps a future doctor 
of the Church) and a light of Italy, a sound theologian and economist, 
Bernardin is also a mirror of his times. Hence his Latin works, like his Prediche 
volgari, are of deep interest not only for the theologian or student of Francis- 
can history, but likewise for the Renaissance historian, the sociologist and 
the economist. 

This is, of course, not the first, but rather the fifth edition of his writings 
(or even the seventh, though some were but partial editions or mere re- 
prints). It is, however, the first truly critical edition, since the editors have 
had direct recourse to the manuscripts which Saint Bernardin wrote himself 
and to copies made at his direction; whereas earlier editions had, unfortunate- 
ly, relied on manuscripts of much less authority replete with faulty readings. 
To make this edition even more accurate and scholarly, the members of the 
Bernardinian Commission have likewise spared no efforts to trace not only 
the explicit citations of the Saint but also the innumerable passages he 
borrowed literally from many sources. Some of these were already known 
and studied; e. g., his use of Ubertino da Casale and Pierre Olieu (Olivi); 
others are made evident for the first times, e. g., William of Auvergne, Hugh 
of Saint-Cher, Saint Thomas, Gilles de Lessines, etc. (cf. tom. I, pp. xv—xvii; 
tom. III, pp. xiv—xv). The very copies used and annotated by Bernardin 
have helped the editors in such discoveries. Thus the world of scholarship 
possesses for the first time, in a handsomely printed form with ample indices 
(in tome V), the thoroughly authentic text of the most popular preacher of 
the fifteenth century. 

These five volumes by no means complete the Latin works of the Saint, 
but contain his two most important writings: the Lenten series De christiana 
veligione (written before 1436; tom. I—II), and the second great Quadra- 
gesimale, De evangelio aeterno, or De caritate (c. 1436-1440; tom. III—V). 
Neither series represents his actual sermons, but were intended to be source- 
books for himself and for others. Each article in such sermons, he declared, 
might provide sufficient material for one popular discourse (tom. II, p. 472). 
If his written works are of such length as to seem more tracts than sermons, 
the spoken word need not follow such a procedure: “I abbreviate or expand, 
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re-arrange, or vary the material to fit the time and circumstances and the 
needs of my audience, and expect my readers will do the same” (tom. III, 
Pp. 17). 

Given the nature of these two works, a certain overlapping or duplication 
of material may well be expected. Yet Bernardin, without adhering to a 
rigid order of topics, succeeds in achieving a certain unity and distinc- 
tiveness in each series. The Lenten course“‘On the Christian Religion” takes 
as its central theme the bene vivere of a Christian, ut minus periti discant 
vivere sicut christianos decet (I, p. 4). It begins with faith as the foundation 
of the Christian life, providing some apologetics as well as dogma on that 
virtue; and proceeds to detail the role faith must play in guiding all forms 
of that life. There is little in mediaeval or Christian society that escapes 
attention, whether in the priestly or religious life, marriage and the family, 
the home, or the political sphere. The famous practical, down-to-earth 
homeliness of Bernardin’s Italian sermons is reflected in his Latin texts, 
as he berates such social vices as detraction, duplicity and lying, blasphemy, 
gambling, party-politics of Guelfs and Ghibellines, or the petty and un- 
Christian failings of human vanity in men as well as women. The motif of 
the second series is contained in its title: it sets forth the Gospel as eternal 
and applicable to all souls in all ages, that they may be perfected in charity. 
To preach this eternal Gospel of charity it is not sufficient to limit oneself, 
the author says, to the Gospels and Epistles of Sunday Masses; we must 
take in the whole sweep of the Gospel, with emphasis on love. “Since the 
people are bogged down in vices and are become strangers to virtue, and 
are not stirred to something higher either by fear of the judgment and 
punishments to come or by desire of things eternal, there is no more fruitful 
remedy than to present the fulness of Christ’s teachings and to stress the 
role of charity, as we have tried to do in this work”’ (III, p. 18). This is the 
approach he uses even when he preaches and writes on such problems as 
human ignorance, homosexuality, political and social conditions, contracts, 
interest, usury, buying and selling (the honest merchant rates a special 
sermon), or more lofty themes as the Holy Name, the Eucharist, religious 
life, the sanctification of Sundays and holydays. 

The two series of some 131 sermons are thus a mirror of men and manners 
in the fifteenth century. If the theologian can find much not only for such 
doctrinal topics as Christology, Mariology, and the Eucharist, but also on 
mysticism, religious life, virginity, and moral questions, the appeal of 
Bernardin’s works is not limited to him alone. Sermons 43—45, ““De con- 
tractibus et usuris,” of the De evangelio aeterno (tom. IV, pp. 117—416), 
have long interested historians and economists, and were at least once edited 
as a separate treatise. Even the historian of feminine fashions must have 
recourse to him, if only to hear him castigate and mock the use of trailing 
gowns and other vanities. In consequence, though the Saint intended his 
works primarily for the preacher (to whom they are still of great use), their 
content is such that they possess an appeal much wider than one might at 
first suspect. 

Other volumes are to follow these five tomes, to present various treatises 
and scattered sermons. From the prospectus of the editors (D. Pacetti, 
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Ratio criticae editionis, 1947), it is evident that these works will be more 
spiritual and dogmatic in character, though of no less importance for a full 
knowledge of Bernardin’s thought and doctrine. 


IGNATIUS Brapy, O.F.M. 
Collegio S. Bonaventura 


Quaracchi-Firenze 


History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. By Etienne Gilson. 
New York: Random House, 1955, pp. xvii and 829. $ 7.50. 

This is a remarkably comprehensive and impressive work and just the 
sort of thing we would expect of the author. It is not a translation of his 
earlier work La Philosophie au Moyen Age. Virtually all the essential ma- 
terial of the French work with the exception of some chapters on the Ren- 
aissance in France and Italy are present in this English work. In addition 
the present work contains more material on 14th century philosophy and 
an excellent account of the development of Medieval logic. A chapter on 
Nicholas of Cusa has also been added. The treatment of St. Thomas and his 
influence is more extensive and the significant differences between St. Thom- 
as and Aristotle more clearly marked. It is a very large work, containing 
over five hundred pages of text and close to three hundred pages of notes, 
and as the author well points out it should “‘provide teachers and advanced 
students with the first technical information they need in order to conduct 
their courses or to start their own research work.” (p. v.) On the whole this 
work is much better organized and more systematic in its treatment of the 
major issues and figures in medieval philosophy. 

Considering the comprehensive scope of the work and the erudition of 
the author, it would be both difficult and presumptuous of this reviewer 
to enter upon a critical discussion here of any of the major issues or individ- 
uals treated by the author. In a lesser way, however, we may indicate a 
point or two of agreement or disagreement. 


The problem of a Christian philosophy is satisfactorily resolved by the 
author as early as the chapters on the Apologists and the Alexandrines. 
The significance and the defense of John Scotus Erigena is well taken and 
few would quarrel with the author’s penetrating analysis of the problem 
of the universals or his admirable evaluation of the conflicting positions 
occupied by Abelard and St. Bernard of Clairvaux. On the other hand, the 
analysis of the Augustinian epistemology and particularly its influence 
upon later philosophers is inadequate. To some the validity and the merit 
of the Thomist position in contrast to the Scotist would be open to question, 
particularly perhaps on the questions of the plurality of forms and the 
problem of individuation. For this reviewer a more precise formulation of 
the relation of theology in the Thomist synthesis would have been desirable, 
although perhaps not feasible in a survey of this nature. 

Some of these points of criticism would undoubtedly be subject to 
further evaluation if the author had given a more extended treatment of 
the major philosophical positions, In fact, my principal criticism of the book 
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lies in the disproportionate amount of space that is given to certain lesser 
philosophical figures in comparison to the space allotted to the major figures 
in medieval philosophy. Thus, St. Augustine receives only eleven pages to 
fifteen pages for John Scotus Erigena, Duns Scotus but ten pages in compar- 
ison to eighteen for Roger Bacon, and even St. Thomas is given but five 
more pages than St. Albert the Great. True, we can always turn to Professor 
Gilson’s own works on the major figures, but this will be of little help to 
the average reader if those works, e. g. the Introduction a@ l’Etude de Saint 
Augustin and the Jean Duns Scot, Introduction a4 Ses Positions Fondamen- 
tales, are not available and in translation. The need for a more detailed study 
of these three major figures is born out by the significance the author 
attaches to their views in his closing remarks. 

Aside from these minor differences of opinion, I can recommend the 
present work most heartily as invaluable for those who are concerned with 
the teaching of medieval philosophy or for those who are interested in 
research in medieval philosophy. Nowhere have I found a more effective 
account of the principal trends and the basic issues of medieval philosophy 
than in the author’s brilliant summation and conclusion. Scholarship of a 
very high order is revealed everywhere in this work but the manner in which 
the author transcends mere scholarship and captures in a comprehensive 
grasp the grand perspectives of the medieval tradition in philosophy is the 
work of philosophical genius. 


JouHN A. MOURANT 
Pennsylvania State University 
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